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Man in Relation to his Maker. 


BY GEORGE MOORE, M. D. 

WERE not deathlessness a felt fact, 
there would be no motive for writing 
or reading a theme like this, which 
has been commenced, and is hoped will 
be compl-ted, with the conviction that 
both the writer and the reader have an 
everlasting futurity which must be in- 
fluenced by present mental engage- 
ments and the nature of the will to 
which we yield obedience. 

Qui obdormierunt non perierunt. Be- 
cause man is immortal, and the awak- 
ening up from death will be with a 
restoration of the past to the spirit, in 
as far as all intelligence and the final 
destiny which grow out of remem- 
brance, we have good reason for earn- 
estness whether we set ourselves to 
meditate upon the means of self-im- 
provement, or would rouse other minds 
to think of the purposes of life and 
thought. ) 

Man is the only creature on earth 
that meditates. He alone treasures 
ideas, compares them with each other, 
and reasons concerning what he may 
expect from what he has experienced. 
Hope and fear look beyond the horizon 
of earth, and every exercise of intellect 
influences the tendency of our affec- 
tions and our faith, either by extend- 
ing our acquaintance with goodness, 
with freedom and with truth; or by 
binding our souls more closely with the 
fetters of error and of falsehood. These, 
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like siren sisters, meet us smilingly 
every day, and unless we are fortified 
by the virtue of an indwelling and un- 
created light, we must be deceived by 
their pleasant songs, and soothed into 
a slumber from*which we shall awake 
only to find ourselves bound with 
grave-clothes, and buried deep in the 
marble darkness of a tomb which can 
be penetrated only by that Divine 


voice which said, “ Lazarus, come 
forth.” 
We must be taught. By whom ? 


By our Maker. He ualone is capable 
of instructing us in the truth, since He 
made it and possesses it, and He alone 
knows what we need, and how we can 
bear the impartation of knowledge. 
The Almighty must make enjoyment 
safe. All our business on earth is to 
be educated both feelingly and intellec- 
tually, and God has filled the earth 
with objects from which we are to 
learn the Divine will, and think of the 
eternal relation of that will to ourselves. 
His great facts are before us, but un- 
happily men are rather disposed to 
learn of one another than of the All- 
wise ; consequently the world abounds 
with deception, and life is apt to be- 
come a lie, and history a romance. 
Thus education may be either good or 
bad, merely human and delusive, or 
divine and determinately excellent. 
What is education? It is every thing 
that influences the mind, and it in- 
cludes the consideration of all cireum- 
stances and all affections. Its means 
are those of reason, the knowledge 
both of good and of evil, pain and pleas- 
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ure, the sympathy of mind with mind, 
and any thing by which a soul may be 
induced to desire and to determine for 
itself as an associate spirit in God’s 
company of intelligences, The end of 
education in its highest sense is to 
form habits of mental fellowship, and 
to beget love after the celestial mode of 
feeling and thinking. To ascertain 
how a human being should be trained, 
it is therefore necessary to inquire 
what are his capacities, and what are 
their objects—what are the soul’s appe- 
tites, and what has God provided for 
them? We need not puzzle ourselves 
with refined disquisitions on the nature 
of the mind, since it is enough for us 
to know that every Variety in moral 
character is simply a variety in the 
state of our will with regard to objects 
of sense, and that no improvement can 
be effected in the moral aspect of any 
being but by increasing love for what 
is absolutely good, while teaching it 
properly to appreciate what is good, re- 
latively considered. 

The will is the spring of action, but 
its character is determined by the na- 
ture of the affections, for what we de- 
sire is what we love—and, therefore, 
unless the affections be rectified, the 
understanding remains in darkness. 
We labor in vain to be learned, unless 
we also aim at being wise. But wis- 
dom is not acquired by dint of study— 
it is the gift of God to a spirit, that 
kindles into earnestness by a desire 
duly to fulfill the subiime purposes of 
existence, humbly, yet. boldly, comes 
before his God with all the burden of 
his being, and seeks to sustain himself 
upon the unupbraiding Giver of all 
good. 

Here we pause as if in the twilight, 
on the edge of a precipice, from which 
a boundless ocean stretches before us. 
The infinite heavens reflected in the 
deep oppress us with their inscrutable 
vastness. We feel how vain is our de- 
sire to fathom the profundity which 
surrounds us, and we are glad, through- 
out our souls, when a star gleams forth 








amidst the purple gloom to assure us 
that the Maker of all the world is our 
friend, and wishes us to behold the 
glory of his boundless dwelling-place, 
lit up by his own hands to accommo- 
date his creatures. Here, with light 
upon our brow, we may stand and ask, 
What is good? And cheerfully, and 
without doubt we may answer Light. 
Why? Because we can enjoy it with- 
out fear. There is liberty in light, and 
it seems to call on us to exercise our 
faculties to their fullest extent, with 


the understanding that wherever the 


Almighty throws a sunbeam or a ray 
of starlight, there the way is safe and 
holy, and open to us. We may travel 
as far as we can in any direction indi- 
cated by the luminous footsteps of the 
Creator, since he has illuminated all 
his works, to attract our attention to 
the truths, which through them he 
would convey to us. Nature is the 
shadow of divinity, and both are mani- 
fested by the same light. Why do we 
enjoy light? Because it is opposed to 
doubt as well as to darkness, and it 
penetrates our being with a sense of 
beneficence, and the reality of our 
Creator’s good-will toward us, appeal- 
ing to our hearts from heaven to draw 
our desires thitherward. As long as 
we see light, or hear of it, we do not 
feel forsaken. God is light ! As surely 
as the universe exists in pervading 
glory, as if folded in the embrace of 
God, so surely does the power by which 
we gaze into heaven, with its countless 
realms of light beaming around us, 
speak to us of eternal love. O God, 
I believe in thy goodness, for it is over 
all thy works. Blot out the sin of my 
doubt, says the convinced soul ; I had 
feared I was alone and forgotten, and 
doomed to tangible darkness forever, 
because I had not seen and felt that 
the light which clasps this diurnal 
world so tenderly, was the revealer of 
thy love. But now I know the ever- 


lasting truth is to be ceaselessly open- 
ing before me, like worlds evolved 
from worlds at the touch of thy finger, 
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and in the breath of thy mouth, which 
is life. It is good to live in light— 
Deus lux est, et in eo tenebriw non sunt 
ullee. 

But the ealightened mind is humbled 
and would say—-How dare I look up 
rejoicingly when the eye of the Holy 
Searcher of hearts is visibly upon me ! 
He sees through the depth of darkness 
in my soul ; but he sees also that it is 
to be enlightened that I dare look up. 
[ open my eyes that light may enter— 
I come to be reproved—I come openly 
before the open heavens to call upon 
Omniscience to supply my exigencies, 
and save me; | come ashamed and 
silent, yet with words heard by the ear 
of God. He listens to my uttered soul 
—search, purify, lead me, O thou Way, 
Truth, Life. I dread the darkness in 
myself, and | would escape into light 
—and now I see life and immortality 
brought to light by the revealing world. 
That removes all restraint, and bids me 
go on eternally in peace and hope and 
thankfulness, because gratitude and 
joy are the properties of those who be- 
lieve in the faithfulness of the Creator, 
and desire heartily ever to obey the 
love that has revealed itself as always 
ready to bless the soul that trusts it. 
He will not forsake the work of his 
own hands. 

Beautiful colors, forms and _ faces, 
speak to me responsively. My soul 
goes out to seek for objects on which 
to express my love, and | meet a face 
to smile on me with a happy recogni- 
tion of my heart, and in confidence and 
joy our loving thoughts become prayers 
in presence of the Majesty that filled 
heaven and earth. And my little child 
knows that I love him, although never 
told the fact in words—deeds have re- 
vealed it. He intuitively perceives 
and understands love; for he is con- 
stituted to need, expect and believe it, 
and therefore he tak:s my hand, and 
calls me Fath«r, and trusts me to guide 
him home through the darkness. O 
my God ! this is thy mode of teaching 
—my we never forget thy instruction, 


but praise thee in thought and in ac 
tion ; let our thoughts be actions and 
our actions thoughts, because thou hast 
manifested thy goodness in life, in 
light and in love. 

There is a disposition in every rea 
sonable soul to inquire into causes and 
consequences. ‘lo be pleased, we know 
not why and care not wherefore, is an- 
imal enjoyment, mere instinct, the 
working of a consciousness that cannot 
ask for a greater good, because it knows 
nothing of purpose—asking no ques- 
tions, it can get no answers. 

Whatever comports with the orderly 
advancement of our being as endowed 
with spiritual life, whatever tends to 
enlarge the sphere of our intelligence 
and fill it with divine light, whatever 
improves our affections and causes in- 
tellect to pursue the truth in love, is 
good, and all else is evil. Thus ina 
simmary manner we arrive at our con- 
clusion—whatever is fitted by our 
Maker to the improvement of our 
moral life, our understanding and our 
feelings, is good, and that alone, be 
cause it is the will of God toward us as 
the lawgiver and rewarder. 

Good education inclutles appropriate 
enjoyment, and whatever opposes this 
is in the nature of sin, and death, and 
condemnation ; but obedience to the 
will of Heaven is safety, and health, and 
life, and bliss. The will of God is good 
for man, because it alone is truth, and 
truth alone is the end and satisfaction 
of reason. If a man, in his rnaadness 
and wickedness, seem to enjoy evil 
deeds and erroneous thoughts, it is only 
because he is perversely ignorant of 
goodness and truth, «nd soin love with 
the false that his affections are awry 
and unreasonable. The perversion of 
his heart sets him altogether beside his 
proper place and purpose. Lt is of the 
very nature of his soul to be governed 
by the object of his love; but he is apt 
to embrace a demon in every creature 
of his desire, and to wander in a desert 
without rest, and without light, and 
without fellowship, startled and fren- 
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zied by the glaring hideousness of his 
own thoughts, unless some mind, hav- 
ing faith in the faithfulness of Jehovah, 
the Creator, the Saviour, meet him 
boldly in the spirit of that Lord, and 
take him by the hand, commanding 
him to repent, believe and obey, be- 
cause God is the proprietor of souls. 
It is manifest that such a one must be 
convinced of his being thoroughly 
wrong, both as regards his will and his 
understanding, before he can be set 
right. There is no way of accomplish- 
ing this but by showing him he may 
trust you, and this he can not do with- 
out some proof of your love for him, 
and a better proof you can not give 
than by opening before him the books 
of God-—creation and revelation ; in 
other words, show him plainly, and to 
the best of your ability, what you know 
of the true nature of things in relation 
both to him and yourself. Show him 
that God is his providence and yours 
forever. But you will only prove your- 
self a willful and conceited bungler, un- 
less you really sympathize with sinners 
as a sinner with a new heart. Then 
do not be afraid—Faith will remove 
the mountain. * Believe you work with 
the power of God, and you will find 
that power is nothing but intention, 
and intention is action in the Omnipo- 
tent, and he means what you desire— 
salvation, therefore be strong in Him 
who is unfailing. 

Above all things, do not be afraid of 
finding the handiwork of the Almighty 
in nature at variance with the word of 
His covenant with man, as expressed 
in the Bible. But do not take a step 
without His book. He does not con- 
tradict Himself, and therefore creation 
is nothing but a consecutive indication 
of his wisdom, power and love, to 
minds capable of appreciating the lan- 
guage in which He has thus written 
his attributes. Because they regard 
not the works of the Lord, nor the op- 
eration of his hands, he shall destroy 
them and not build them up,—Ps. 
xxill. 5. 





All nature, physical and spiritual, 
is a theology to enlightened reason; 
but yet, for a perverted soul, in the 
profundity of its ignorance, to look for 
the revelation of life and immortality 
in the elements of earth, is to look for 
the living among the dead. Earth 
would be but the grave of our hopes, 
but for Him who spake with Mary at 
the sepulchre concerning the ascension 
of his Father and our Father. The 
Lord is risen, and our life is hid with 
Him ; and through Him alone shall 
we findit. Yet, “ without Him was 
not any thing made that was made,” 
consequently we may wisely worship 
and glorify Him while endeavoring to 
investigate and apply to our improve- 
ment some of the great facts of exis- 
tence, and the interests of our natural 
relationships to each other as alike the 
creatures of His goodness. 

Every mind has its select wonders, 
but existence itself is the grand mys- 
tery to all of us. It points from eter- 
nity to eternity, to the unbeginning to 
the unending. Man is the only being 
on earth that recognizes this mystery ; 
none but he thinks, and therefore if 
there be any design in the creation of 
the human mind, the perception of this 
sublime subject must be intended for 
some end in relation to the well-being 
of that mind. As faras we can at 
present conceive, this end is only to di- 
rect us to a self-existent, all-productive 
Being, who intends to make Himself 
known to us, and therefore confers on 
us a disposition to inquire after Him, 
and in keeping with this disposition, 
and as necessary to its fulfillment, He 
imparts to us a desire for an existence 
never to terminate. Thus, in medita- 
ting on creation, thoughts will follow 
thoughts in higher and higher series, 
until man, from his intellectual eleva- 
tion, gazing into the boundlessness that 
surrounds him, finds no rest for his 
spirit but upon the bosom of the Eter- 
nal. 

The appreciation of our existence as 
intelligences related to the Everlast- 
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ing is, then, the basis of all becoming 
effort to attain whatever belongs to ri 
true dignity of man. If we know not 
our nobility, we shall not behave nobly, 
If we feel not our constituted capacity 
for greatness, we shall not desire to be 
great. If, in the strivings of our souls, 
toward the light, we do not recognize 
our fitness for fellowship with heav en, 
we shall shrink back, and clothe our- 
selves fruitlessly in darkness, and, 
losing sight of the eternity in which we 
really live, shall in our misery find no 
time for mental improvement and 
moral progress. We may talk of life 
and enjoyment in our gloom, but it 
will be with a mortal taint upon our 
spirits, and our gayety will be like the 
delirium of persons smitten with the 
plague, turning the sounds of lamenta- 
tion and the signs of death into laugh- 
ter and madness. It is, indeed, but 
too prevalently true that we are so 
busy in watching the phantasmago- 
ria of successive fancies, that we rather 
seem to dream than to realize the ob- 
jects that surround us. Even while we 
gaze, delusion takes the place of sight, 
and when we would seize what appears 
so substantiai and so pleasing, we de- 
stroy even the shadow at which we grasp. 

It is not until some unselfish real 
love, like a spirit from heaven, takes 
possession of our hearts, that we obtain 
the full and inmost consciousness of our 
individuality. In the fixed attachment 
of our souls with the feeling of an ever- 
lasting affinity to some other being, we 
begin to doubt of death by recognizing 
the true purpose of life, and in the 
ceaseless nature of love, with its possi- 
bilities of agony and bliss, we experi- 
ence the full weight and burden of the 
awful mystery comprehended in the 
fact that we are and must be. We 
may long for knowledge, we may long 
for power, but it is love alone that ap- 
propriates and employs intelligence and 
energy, and until this felt capacity of 
loving becomes as one with our life, we 
find all teachings but as the play of sun- 
shine and shadow on a troubled stream. 


| 








When we acquire this new kind of 
consciousness, our existence is no longer 
instinctive, imitative, sympathetic, phy- 
siological and reflex, but spiritual, and 
in felt relation with the Divinity who 
originates all things but for the pur- 
pose of expressing himself as love, that 
we may trust him as our sufficient 
good. Then we feel no longer little 
and limited, but capable of becoming 
expansive, vast, immovable, eternal, 
real as the heavens, and formed to re- 
gard the universe as a creation suited 
to ourselves, to elicit admiration, and 
satisfy our research, while awakening 
love within us as the response of our 
spirits to our God. Until this godlike 
animation enters into man, his morali- 
ty, philosophy, and religion seem but 
as the speculations of vanity instead of 
the visions of truth, coming close in 
upon the soul like the revelation of 
Heaven, still obscure to us because of 
its intolerable glory. Incomprehensi- 
ble, thou must sustain us; thou must 
satisfy us from thyself with thy knowl- 
edge and thy charity, O Light, thou 
must illumine us, though now we look 
and are blind ; soften thy glory to our 
vision, that we may see and worship. 

By our aspirations we are heirs of 
the Everlasting, for we feel, when 
brought to reflect on our capacities and 
requirments, and to set our hearts up- 
on attaining truth, that our fellowship 
with creatures is not enough for us; 
since they can not comprehend us nor 
completely sympathize with us, being 
able neither to look back upon the 
strugglings of our secret past, nor for- 
ward to our coming necessities, they 
can neither rectify our wishes nor sup- 
ply our wants. They can explain noth- 
ing of the mysteries we would solve, 
they can only respond to us by ques- 
tions like our own—-Whence are we 
and why? The Being who made us 
thus largely necessitous, dependent and 
inquisitive, must have made us for him- 
self ; and he must reveal himself in all 
his fullness as personally ‘bound to us 
forever, as our originator and our end, 
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in order that reason, looking abroad on 
his illuminated worlds, should be able 
sufficiently to hope, sufficiently to be- 
lieve, sufficiently to love. It is the 
Infinite in power, the Infinite in love, 
the Infinite in will, the Infinite in 
means, that can alone fill us with ideas 
large enough to satisfy the longings of 
our souls after the good, the beautiful, 
the true, the immortal ; for it is not an 
indefinite notion, but a growing idea 
which possesses the soul that seeks sat- 
isfaction in seeking to understand the 
relation of the Self-existent to his crea- 
ture, man. 

Since He has given us the under- 
standing and the will to look to Him, 
it must be his intention to supply us 
out of his exuberance ; he can not have 
directed our desires by his promises, in 
order to disappoint us ; but rather that 
he may bestow more and more abun- 
dantly at each advance of our spirits 
toward Himself, in dependence upon 
his hand and thus on forever, world 
without end ; for every good hope is a 
prophecy fulfilled already in the divine 
plan and purpose of our being. All 
things consist—nothing is but as a part 
of all—God’s all. As we scarcely feel 
conscious of living in eternity until we 
look outwards and onwards, with the 
scrutiny of reason directing the eye 
into the blue ether, inquiring, Where 
does it terminate! and finding our only 
possible answer is, Nowhere ; so, until 
we look into ourselves, we do not per- 
ceive what it is that discerns the ever- 
lasting, and is the everlasting. In the 
visible universe we see the works of 
Mind ; these must be changed, in con- 
formity to Divine thought—‘“ As a 
vesture shalt thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed ;” but the consti- 
tuting Mind itself is unalterable, and 
therefore essentially eternal ; and the 
mind that apprehends must be akin 
to the mind that creates. We recog- 
nize in ourselves the reflection, at least, 
of the forming force of purpose and of 
understanding, and because of our ina- 











bility to think in a godly manner, 
without desiring and expecting to 
think forever, we dare not, with re- 
spect to our own existence, say we see 
its termination. We can not deter- 
minately meditate on thoughts and say, 
for certainty, our end is in the grave. 
Reason boldly asserts that the possi- 
bility is otherwise ; but our hearts go 
before our logic, and speak more posi- 
tively still, for either our hopes or our 
fears take us beyond doubtfulness at 
once into the untried being of unavoid- 
able futurity. 

Why is this? Is it not because the 
life of man is the breath of God ? When 
the Almighty had fashioned the dust 
into a torm of beauty and majesty fit 
to be animated and actuated by a spirit 
that should assert its relationship to 
Himself, He imparted to the wondrous 
organism a principle of action and of 
thought, and man became a living soul. 
Thus life is not an inherent and detach- 
ed principle, but the indwelling power 
of the present Deity. To enjoy divine 
life we must feel that it is imparted ; as 
the light and warmth of the sun enter 
the substance of a flower, and fill its 
fibres and its fluids with expanding life 
so that Divine power vivities man by 
pervading all his existence, and thus the 
quickening Spirit of Goa himself is the 
immediate cause of a living, reasoning 
soul, 

A living soul is a distinct but de- 
pendent being, susceptible of sympathy 
with every other being, capable of per- 
ception and emotion. Because the 
whole immediate creation was consti- 
tuted in correspondence with the facul- 
ties, with the new-made self-hood, man 
looked abroad upon all things, and saw 
the reasun of existence by thus behold- 
ing the wisdom and benevolence of his 
Maker. This was the original prero- 
gative of humanity, and if it has been 
forfeited, it has also been restored and 
increased, after the manner of an end- 
less life, tur eternity must still reveal 
the purpose of God in making man as 
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his own image. Man alone, amidst all 
the creatures of earth, can recognize in 
nature the attributes of Jehovah, for no 
other creature on earth can knew there 
isa God. He was from his origin in- 
spired to respond to the Creative Spirit. 
His inmost being, his very self, became 
conscious of divine impressions, or was 
impelled intuitively to inquire, with 
the expectation of obtaining intelli- 
gence concerning God, because reason 
itself does not assert he rT power but in 
seeking to know the Divine will, and 
in doing it. This reason dwelt once 
unclouded in man’s bosom, and there- 
fore he at once apprehended, or inferred 
or hoped aright, since all he saw, or 
heard, or handled, or in any way ex- 
rienced, referred him directly to the 
Author of all, and called him rather to 
worship than to wonder. He alone 
could believe, he alone could conceive 
of meanings, he alone could acknowl- 
edge the great first and final C.uuse, the 
Mind conforming the elements to His 
own purposes, nad inducing existence 
everywhere to express his love and 
power, 

Thus creation, however marvelous in 
itself, was but as the mirror of the Al- 
mighty to the eye of man, and therefore 
to perceive was to adore. He found in 
his Maker alone a perfect object of 
study, of faith, of hope, of love, and all 
sensible objects were but as media be- 
tween the Ineflable and himself. He 
saw the A}l-sufficient, and was satisfied. 
In Him man felt himeelf possessed of 
an omnipotent friend, who as his orig- 
inator, must espe cially and everlasting- 
ly love him, the highest earthly pro- 
duction of His energy. He who is the 
Creator of reas: ym, must supply the 
ceaseless and ever-growing demands of 
His rational prestur: ., Thus, as long 
ai the human spirit walked in confi- 
dence and fellowship with the Holy 
One, man could feel no desire but as an 
intimation that it should be fulfilled in 
further evidence of the favor of his 
Patron and his God. Man’s faith was 
then absorbed in his love, and he won- 








dered not at the goodness and greatness 
of the Eternal, for then there was noth- 
ing in his own nature at variance with 
light and with love. There was then 
no occasion for patience, because there 
was no unholy disposition to be worn 
out, but heav enly affections grew strong 
on their own enjoyment. Such is our 
notion of the pristine or perfect state of 
man, because it is the state for which 
human nature, when rectified and reg- 
ulated, seems to be designed. The test 
of creatureship, however, is law ; and 
as man was to know himself safe only 
in union with God, the simplest temp- 
tation of his nature, as a creature of de- 
sires, was sufficient to prove his inca- 
pacity to obey and live through his own 
power. Without a better understand- 
ing of weakness and of strength— 
weakness his own, and strength to be 
perfectly manifested through it—he 
could but fall. The first man being left 
to do the best to fulfill God’s law, with 
reason alone, fell; but may we not say 
he gained ultimate honor from his deg- 
radation, since the compassionate Crea- 
tor took occasion thus to evince His in- 
finite love, by giving man a divine 
hope with a divine power, by which to 
vanquish evil; tor is not Omnipotence 
revealed in reconciling all things to 
Himself through human nature ; and 
are not fallen beings thoroughly ex- 
alted, and yet the Holy One in wisdom 
vindicated, when the human will itself 
is so renewed in righteousness, through 
faith, that it becomes just in God not 
to impute sin ? 

Weare fallen, and great is the depth 
of our fall. In our ignorance, our doubt, 
our distrust, we are overwhelmed in 
amazement the moment we truly think, 
for pure thought brings us as if into 
the presence of God, but does not re- 
veal him to us. Weare afraid to trust 
ourselves alone. with the Almighty. 
When we think of Him, we try to run 
away from the awfulness of his felt 
presence. We divert our souls with 
“the sweet music of speech,” or by 
seeking the smiles of those who, like 
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ourselves, are in love with the earth 
and its objects. We shun the thought 
of our only Benefactor, and thus we 
can not rest, because we can not right- 
ly love ; and we can not thus love be- 
cause our thoughts are hard, and dark, 
and suspicious. We imagine the A\l- 
mighty to be a revengeful being, a des- 
pot surrounding us with spies and ac- 
cusers, instead of a parent beseeching 
us, by every means, to be reconciled, 
and to be blest in trusting to His 
heart and to his hand for constant pro- 
tection and supply. 

These ideas are not irrelevant to our 
purpose. Man is an awful fact to him- 
self. In order to feel this fully, it is 
important that we should dwell upon 
the truth that our spiritual life is man- 
ifested by our consciousness of being 
more than we seem, and of having de- 
sires not to be satisfied on earth. We 
do not wonder so much at the existence 
of objects, and at their insufficiency, as 
that we are conscious of them and of 
ourselves, but as an intimation of some- 
thing yet to be known, and of an ex- 
istence beyond this. But all that phil- 
osophy might infer, or reason in her 
guessing might surmise, concerning the 
future, would be anavailing, futile, 
cold, dead, unless religion kindled ne 
quickened our hopes with her own life. 
The creation of mind is indeed the only 
manifestation of God. He is known 
only in a soul made after his own im- 

age,'un intelligent being, constituted 
immortal by the will of the Infinite, 
so that the perfection of Divine exis- 
tence might be forever revealing itself 
to a reason preserved in correspond- 
ence with it, by the operation of the 
Spirit inhabiting humanity.” Hence He 
who manifested God as love, and thus 
illustrated the law as the code of His 
own honor, is the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and we are to be like 
him, when we see him is he is, for we 
are to be thus created in righteousness 
and true holiness, after the image of 
the Creator. This resemblance to God 
in the character of man, made perfect 








in spirit, is the sufficient end of onr be- 
ing, the reason why we exist. But 
this we should never have looked for, 
had not heaven informed us what x 
aim at and to hope. Ev erlasting pro- 
gression and devel opment are involved 
in our spiritual union by faith with 
Him, who is the Head over all. Had 
not reason been too busy with phan- 
tasms, she might have seen the truth. 
The objects of creation, spiritual or 
materia], new or old, can not have been 
produced, but for the purpose of ex- 
pressing to created intellect what ex- 
ists entirely at once, now and ever, in 
the Self-existent. Mind answers to 
mind. Each of us must say there was 
a time when I was not; but no man 
can say the time will never come when 
I shall know all that has been. It may 
be, that as the believing man_ looks 
through the light of God into eternity, 
he shall be as if he had himself forever 
existed ; for is not spiritual conscious- 
ness capable of recognizing all the past, 
as if now present? and shall we not, of 
course, feel, in every manifestation of 
Omnipotence, that He designs all 
things in relation to man? Are we not 
taught, concerning the wisdom which 
was from everlasting, that before the 
heavens were prepared, or the circling 
deep spread forth, Jehovah possessed 
the thought of this habitable earth, as 
his own delight with the sons of men, 
and that therefore He calls upon them 
to give heed to His instruction, that 
they mav find life, and be blessed in 
following the footsteps of their God ? 
By thinking on existence we learn, 
first, physical order—the relation of 
matter to matter, world to world ; then 
moral order—the relation of mind to 
mind. The absence of physical order 
is chaos, the absence of moral order is 
misery. Order is law in operation. 
Thus nature is perpetuated. But moral 
law is distinct both from mental and 
physical law. Every element and ma- 
terial mass is governed hy a constitu- 
tion of its own, it operates always in 
the same manner in similar circum- 
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stances, and the mind has also fixed 
laws by which it also acts. Thus no 
man can avoid remembering from asso- 
ciation, or prevent his will from being 
excited by pleasure or pain. But mor- 
al law is addressed to the will of man 
as a spirit capable of choosing between 
good and evil, because he is capable of 
thinking on the fitness of things as ap- 
pointed by God. A consent $0 this is 
mental conformity to the law of God as 
good ; willing opposition to this is sin, 
consistency of conduct in obedience to 
this is holiness. That is good which is 
congruous with the happiness both of 
the “tndiv idual mind and the communi- 
ty of minds, and the reverse of this is 
evil. The law which requires this con- 
gruity is love or benevolence ; and the 
mind that yields to love bec ause it is 
love, is of similar disposition. The man 
who does good because God is good, 

partakes of God’s spirit ; his will coin- 
cides with God’s—he obeys from the 
heart. This is the doctrine of Christ- 
ianity. Therefore it is that love relates 
equally to God and man, and it is im- 
pussible for a man truly and religiously 
to venerate and adore the Creator for 
his goodness without manifesting kind- 
ness to his fellow creatures. “If ye 
love not your brother whom ye have 
seen, how can ye love God whom ye 
have not seen?’ But oh, the jesuitry 
of the human soul! Men hunt each 
other to bloody and burning death in 
the name of Charity, while knowing 
nothing of him who died for all of thein. 
If God were not good, it would be un- 
reasonable to worship Him ; and none 
can worship him without good will to 
man, for benevolence is the glory in 
which God reveals himself. Human 
knowledge is the progressive percep- 
tion of Omuiscience and Omnipotence, 
the reception indeed, so to say, of an 
atom ata time of the meaning of the 
Infinite Mind. Every production of 
that Mind bears in the evidences of all 
its attributes, and successive revelation 
is but the development of a_ single 


truth. Thus, if we could detach a 
Nov. 2. 


| 





single point from the universe of mat- 
ter, and look at it in the light of pure 
reason, we should see the force of the 
Almighty there, imbuing it with prop- 
erties and affinities, fitting it for its 
place in the harmonious whole. The 
will of God gives it inherent faculty of 
existence, in relation to his own pur- 
pose. Infinite power and infinite wis- 
dom are there, and if these exist to the 
apprehension of our minds, must not 
our minds exist in relation to that pow- 
er and wisdom 2 

But if beings like ourselves are con- 
scious of Infinite Wisdom and Power, 
how can this be but in connection with 
Infinite Love? What purpose can 
there be in the revelation of the Deity 
to His creatures but to express a rea- 
son why they should confide in Him! 

Thus we are constantly obliged to 
revert to the standing truth——“ God is 
love.” The doctrine of utility is the 
doctrine of love. Now there is a use 
in everything, and in every atom of 
every thing. But what is a use? It 
is an order or purpose in the creation 
of whatever exists—an inherent quali- 
ty or property in the constitution of a 
thing which renders it subservient to 
the ‘benefit of some conscious agent. 
Thus all creation in its minutest parts 
becomes an evidence to thinking per- 
sons of the Divine intention toward 
themselves, as beings feeling and  ac- 
knowledging the Divine goodness ; for 
every act of Omnipotence is consistent 
with all other of His acts, and is direct- 
ed to an end, which must be the eternal, 
infinite good of every mind that de- 
pends on the wisdom and benevolence 
of Almightiness. 

The use of any thing is, then, resolved 
into the proper employment and enjoy- 
ment of the means which are provided 
for the formation of ideas and the rec- 
tification of desires. Right desires are 
all provided for. All that we can know 
concerning the use of any thing is there- 
fore summed up in the word submis- 
sion, for it teaches only this—Let your 
intellect and then your will, yield to 
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the instruction and to the law of God, 
and you will find yourself satisfied at 
the source of love, power, beauty and 
thought. In every instance that we 
discern the use of any object or any 
idea, we discern a benevolent adaption, 
and it isan appeal to our understand- 
ings, an appeal of our Maker to our 
souls, as an evidence of His interest in 
our own existence. He has made us 
capable of perceiving His perfection, as 
created things ; thought and inspiration 
reveal it, that we might love and obey, 
and be blessed ; for salvation is not an 
appendage to Jehovah’s plan in crea- 
tion, but an essential part to every be- 
ing that needs it, and beholds God as 
love, and cleaves to Him for sustenta- 
tion, for will, for ability, for intellect, 
for all. Thus the confiding spirit wor- 
ships and glorifies The Father, and re- 
joices in His fullness for ever, and that 
not blindly, but from a sympathizing 
relationship, and therefore with the 
actual enjoyment of an everlasting her- 
itage in His providence and gracious- 
ness. 


NO FRIEND LIKE JESUS. 


BY JAMES WILSON, 
THERE is no friend like Jesus, 
In this wide world of ours, 
For He from sorrow frees us, 
And strews our path with flowers. 


There is no friend like Jesus, 
When darkness gathers round; 

For there with joy and gladness, 
He makes our hearts to bound. 


There is no friend like Jesus— 
So constant, true and kind; 
So full of love and pity— 
So holy and refined. 


There is no friend like Jesus, 
To succor the oppressed ; 





‘To help the poor and needy,” 
And comfort the distressed. 


There is no friend like Jesus, 
To drive away our fears; 
To heal our wounded spirits, 
And wipe away our tears. 


There'll be no friend like Jesus, 
When at death’s door we lay; 

There'll be no friend like Jesus, 
When comes the judgment day. 





PLUCKED FLOWERS. 





BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


99 


**Q, mother, do see!” said little Georg- 
iana to her mamma, as she came rushing 
in from the garden. ‘‘Somebody has cut 
off all the buds of your heliotrope and 
little rose—only look!” 

**{ did it,” said her mother. 


**You, mamma!” 


SV es. 9 

‘Why, don’t you like flowers?” 

‘*Yes, my dear; it is because I like 
flowers I cut them off.” 

‘*‘What do you mean, mamma?” 

*‘My dear, do you notice that the heli- 
otrope and the rose are both young and 
weak —just beginning to grow! The 
strength that they would spend on a blos- 
som now, | want them to employ in mak- 
ing larger roots and throwing out more 
branches, so they will become strong, 
thrifty plants, and bear twenty blossoms 
by-and-bye, instead of now.” 

Oh, that is it?” 

‘*Yes. You see, my dear, there is in 
every plant a mysterious power called the 
vital force of life. Now, this vital force 
is all the while stimulating the plant to 
throw out either roots, stalks, leaves, or 
blossoms; but of all things that a plant 
can do, nothing uses more of this myste- 
rious power than to blossom. If the vital 
force makes roots, these roots are so many 
mouths through which the plant sucks 
food from the earth; if it goes to make 
more leaves, these leaves are the lungs by 
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which the plant breathes the air, and 
thus takes it nourishment. But the 


flower is neither lungs nor mouth, yet it 
takes the highest force the plant is capa- 
ble to produce it; and while the plant is 
maturing the seed which lies hidden in 
the flower, it often entirely suspends all 
other growth, because all its energies are 
taken up Ww ith this effort. So, if a garden- 
er wants to make a plant strong and 
thrifty, and capable of bearing a beauti- 
ful show of flowers, he often picks off the 
first blossom buds, and turns all the 
strength of the plants to leaves and 
roots.” 

Little Georgy looked quite thought- 
ful. 

‘‘My dear,” said her mother, ‘‘l am 
going to tell you something now that | 
hope you will always remember,—this 
flowering of plants is like some other 
things that I want you to notice. In ed- 
ucating you, there are many pleasures 
and pursuits, innocent in themselves, and 
beautiful as the blossoms of a flower, that 
[ restrain you from; not because | do not 
like them, but because I think for you to 
have them now would have the same ef- 
fect on your character, that too early blos- 
soms would on a delicate plant. You 
would like to spend your time in reading 
story-books, in going on visits, in attend- 
ing shows and “concerts, and many such 
things, which may all be pleasant enough, 
in themselves; but instead of all these, 
you have to spend your strength in duties 
and lessons, at home and at school. You 
are doing now what a plant is—you are 
making roots, and leaves, and branches 
and when your mind and character are 
formed, blossoming may not hurt you. 
Sometimes a gardener cares nothing about 
the strength of a plant; his only object is 
to get a show of fine flowers immediately. 
He keeps it warm, waters it with stimu- 
lating nourishment, and turns all its 
strength to flowering. In this way, beau- 
tiful flowers are made; but when this 
transient bloom is withered, the plani is 
a poor, withered, unsightly thing, whose 
vitality is all expended. So some parents 
and teachers bring up children to care 
only for pleasure, gaiety, and show; and 
when childhood and youth are passed, 
their vigor is all spent—they are poor, 
insipid, useless creatures, aflording no 
pleasure or use either to themselves or 
athers. But more than this, what | do 
for youis only an emblem of what our 
Heavenly Father is constantly doing for 








us all. Our minds are all the while reach- 
ing forth and striving after blessoms 
which He cuts off; not because He does 
not love flowers, but because He does 
love them, and wants his immortal plants 
to gain strength for a thousand instead of 
one. Here is a mother, for instance, and 
all the strength of her life is put forth in 


one fair child--a rose*bud of infinite 
sweetness. All the strength of her soul 
is going inte love for this child. The 


heavenly Gardener cuts off this blossom 
of love; net because He bas no pleasure 
in it, but because He wants the soul that 
bears it to become a stronger soul, and 
capable of a wider sphere of love. You 
will often see a rose-tree whose buds have 
been cut off, throwing up a vigorous shoot 
from which multitudes of roses shall 
spring; and so, when an earthly love 
has been breken off by death, there 
springs out of it a love to all mankind 
to all who suffer and sorrow. So people 
in this world often have tastes and capa- 
bilities, beautiful in themselves, which 
the circumstances of their lives forbid 
them to indulge. A mother, for exam- 
ple, has a taste for music, drawing, or 
literature; but poverty, and the charge 
of a young family, keep her confined to 
the drudgery of ordinary life; but God, 
the loviug Gardener, permits all this. 
He casts her lot thus, not because he has 
no love for the beautiful tendencies of 
her mind, but because He would give 
them a stronger root and wider growth. 

‘‘And now, my dear child,” said mam- 
ma, ‘‘remember, if in your life a time 
should ever come when all the desires of 
your heart are cut off—when you are 
forced from all that is lovely and agreea- 
ble to you, and confined to all that is re- 
pugnant and distasteful—-be not discour- 
aged; think that it is done by the Great 
Gardener of your soul;—-your time shall 
yet come, if not here, at least, when He 
shall transplant you to His heavenly 
kingdom.” 


SAAD Hoee 


THERE are no troubles which have such 
a wasting and disastrous effect upon the 
mind, as those which must not be told, 
but which cause the mind to be continu- 
ally rolling and turning over upon itself; 
in ceaseless convulsions and unrest. 
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CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 


Ir is unnecessary to enter into any 
disquisition as to what constitutes 
taste, but assuming that all understand 
Mr. Webster, when he defines it, 
“Judgment: nice perception; the 
faculty of discerning beauty, order, 
congruity, symmetry, or whatever con- 
stitutes excellence,” <c., we propose to 
suggest a few thoughts on its cultiva- 
tion. At the outset we meet the fol- 
lowing objections: “It is a waste of 
time, and promotes luxury,” says econ- 
omy ; “C'wi bono ?” says utility. 

If it were the highest end of life 
simply to amass gold, or to be a slave 
to constant labor, such cultivation 
might be considered a loss of time. 
And if it were desirable that society 
should make no advance from the 
savage state, it might properly be con- 
sidered a promoter of luxury. But no 
one will say that his Maker has 
brought him into being merely to 
breathe, eat, drink, grow sick, take 
physic, and die. For what end has 
man been endowed with noble faculties? 
For what end has the eye been fitted 
up with such exquisite mechanism, un- 
less it be that it should delight in see- 
ing; or the ear, save that it may de- 
light in hearing? Coarser instruments 
than these might assist us sutticiently 
to “buy and sell, and get gain.” But 
it is true that good taste is an expen- 
sive attribute? May it not promote 
real utility—real happinesss! We 
think that it may. It will nerve the 
peasant to make his cottage the abode 
of comfort? while sloth is folding the 
hands for a little more sleep, he 
will rise with the dawn, that he 
may train the woodbine or honey- 
suckle over his low porch, and sur- 
round his home with numberless little 
conveniences, and sources of pleasure, 
of which his idle neighbor is ignorant. 
It will also restrain the extravagances 
of influence, and lead to the fountains 
of permanent happiness. 








Taste has, frequently, for its object 
works of art. Nature, many suppose, 
may be studied with some propriety, 
but art they reject as entirely super- 
ficial. But what is the fact? Jn the 
highest sense, art is the child of na- 
ture, and is most admired when it 
preserves the likeness of its parent. 
Tradition tells us that the harp was 
first suggested by the vibration of a 
dead turtle’s sinews, which Apollo 
found on the banks of the Nile, and 
the flute, by the piping of the wind in 
hollow reeds among the marshes of the 
same river. Are the pagodas of Bur- 
mah anything more than an improve- 
ment on the rude tent of the Tartar ? 
Is not the proudest ship that rides the 
sea only a perfection of the canoe of 
the savage? Are not Gothic churches 
only an advance on “the forests of 
God’s first temples’—the drop-roof, an 
imitation of hanging boughs—the 
stained windows, an attempt to coun- 
terfeit a sunset sky, sending its light 
through the interstices of waving 
foliage? In painting, it 1s always the 
aim of the artist to copy nature ; and, 
other things being the same, his suc- 
cess is in exact proportion to his skill 
in imitation. Why does he love to 
represent the unaffected positions of 
children, rather than the stiff attitude 
and awkward grimace of men? It is 
unnecessary to answer. The same prin- 
ciples apply to music, poetry, and all 
the arts. If these things be so, does 
not the man who objects to the study 
of art, virtually oppose the study of 
nature 4 

Of all the benefits arising from the 
cultivation of correct taste, we cannot 
now attempt an enumeration. It fits 
us to estimate better the world in which 
we live. That the universe was de- 
signed by its Creator to afford happi- 
ness to man, cannot be denied. Its 
adaptation to his physical and intellec- 
tual organization, strikes the observer 
at first survey. God might have made 
the earth a monstrous plain of one 
color, without flower or bird. Instead 
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of hanging over us by day, a tent of 
many tinted clouds, and by night, a 
curtain of azure, he might have made 
the sky of a gloomy, unchangeable hue, 
with little beneath it to promote the 
well-being of his rational creation. 
But how far otherwise is the fact! 
How prodigal is nature in her gifts! 
How all things contribute to render us 
happy ! 

‘* More servants wait on man 

Than he’ll take notice of.” 

But he who does not cultivate a dis- 
cernment of these things, walks blind- 
folded over the earth. This beautiful 
adaptation, running through all nature, 
brings such an one few thrills of pleas- 
ure. In his estimation, Niagara fur- 
nishes excellent water privileges ; and 
his perception is about as accurate as 
that of the blind man, who thought 
that the color of scarlet must be some- 
thing like the sound of a trumpet! 

The cultivation of taste is but a cul- 
tivation of the entire man. Who can 
doubt that poetry has a tendency to 
polish the roughest nature, and impart 
new and pure aspirations? Wili not 
he who has just conceptions of the 
true and the beautiful, shrink from 
whatever Is low and degrading, sooner 
than he who has no such conceptions ? 
And who will affirm that music has no 
influence in making men better? Taste 
rocked the cradle of music and poetry, 
and led them on to their present ma- 
turity. 

To comprehend fully the influence of 
true taste (and we here use it in its en- 
larged acceptation) we need only for a 
moment to suppose the world destitute. 
How cold and desolate! The forest 
grows and decays untouched from age 
to age. The gold glitters in the sand, 
and the more useful metals lie buried 
in the dust of the earth. The pearl 
remains on the floor of the ocean. 
The granite and marble are hid in the 
bowels of the mountain, and man 
creeps about in the skins of animals. 
In this state of things, introduce taste, 
and lo! the transformation. ‘The for- 


| 
| 





est bows to the woodman’s ax and is 
converted into implements of utility, 
or floats on the ocean. The metals be- 
come ornaments, and a medium of ex- 
change among all nations, and the hum 
of happy industry rises on every gale. 
Music strings her harp, and poetry 
chants her numbers. The marble 
breathes—it starts to life ; the granite 
is converted into the abodes of man, 
and into temples of the Most High. 

In conclusion, we say that the per- 
version of taste to evil is no argument 
against its proper cultivation. Like 
all that was originally good, and de- 
signed to promote happiness, it is liable 
to become an instrument of the arch 
enemy ; but if cultivated with a_be- 
coming spirit, it may be like the star 
which shone over Bethlehem—it may 
lead wise men to worship God. 


I Et be 


ALWAYS SPEAK THE TRUTH. 


Be the matter what it may, 
Always speak the truth; 
Whether work or whether play, 
Always speak the truth. 
Never from this rule depart, 
Grave it deeply on your heart; 
Written ’tis in Virtue’s chart— 
Always speak the truth. 


There’s a charm in verity— 
Always speak the truth; 

But there’s meanness in a lie— 
Always speak the truth; 

He is but a coward slave 

Who, a present pain to wave, 

Stoops to falsehood: then be brave, 
Always speak the truth. 


Falsehood seldum stands alone— 
Always speak the truth; 

One begets another one— 
Always speak the truth. 

Falsehood all the soul degrades, 

"Tis a sin which often breeds 
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Greater sins and darker deeds: 
Always speak the truth. 


When you’re wrong the folly own— 
Always speak the truth; 

Here’s a victory to be won— 
Always speak the truth. 

He who speaks with lying tongue 

Adds to wrong a greater wrong; 

Then with courage true and strong 
Always speak the truth. 


yp hAAAAAAAMANe——_— 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 





Number Two. 

HirHerto you have not heard of any 
spiritually minded persons connected 
with my early life; yet there was one, I 
feel sure, though my recollections are con- 
fused and imperfect on that point; and 
one to whose prayers, if not to her teach- 
ing, I surely owe something. 

My father’s mother was a fine, spright- 
ly, robust old lady, rather small in stat- 
ure, and already bending a little under 
the burden of years at the time when I 
first recollect her as mingling in the vis- 
ions ef my childhood, though [ know that 
even from infancy I was the delight of 
her warm honest heart. She was sim- 
plicity itself in manners, her blunt speech- 
es sometimes clashing a little with her 
son’s notions of polish and refinement, as 
also did her inveterate antipathy to the 
reigning fashion, whatever that might be. 
I remember her reading me a lecture up- 
on something novel in the cut of a sleeve, 
ending by this remark: ‘‘I never wore a 
gown but of one shape; and because | 
don’t follow the tashion, the fashion is 
forced to come to me sometimes by way 
of a change. I can’t help that, you know, 
my dear; but [ never was fashionable on 
purpose.” She added some pious remarks 
on vanity and folly, which I soon forgot; 
but the other dwelt on my mind because 
it chimed in with my own love of inde- 
pendence —a prominent characteristic 
with me; too often carried to the excess 
of self-willed obstinacy. However,.- | 
dearly loved and exceedingly respected 





my grandmother, and used in my heart to 
glory in her smooth clean locks, half 
brown, half grey, combed down from un- 
der a snowy cap of homely make, when 
she had successfully resisted alike the en- 
treaties and examples of contemporary 
dames, who submitted their heads to the 
curling-irons and powder-pnff of a Srizeur, 
preparatory to an evening party. I used 
to stand proudly at her knee, admiring 
the high color of her cheek, and uncom- 
mon brilliancy of her fine dark hazel eye, 
while her voice, remarkably rich and clear, 
involuntarily swelled the chorus parts of 
our magnificent music. 

Next to the fashion, if not in an equal 
or superior degree, 1 think my grand- 
mother most abhorred the French. In- 
deed her strongest denunciations against 
the reigning modes were usually clinched 
with the triumphant assertion that they 
were ‘‘French fashions.” No marvel if 
her spirit was stirred within her by the 
horrors of revolutionary France, and her 
Protestanism strengthened by the butch- 
eries of ‘‘Ninety-eight.” 1 knew that 
she was a protester and a tory of no com- 
mon stamp; and I knew that she brought 
her Bible forward in support of every 
opinion that she uttered. Rarely did [ 
visit her without finding her buried in the 
study of that blessed book; and I know 
that she strove to teach me much of its 
meaning; but our change of residence 
proved a great bar to personal intercourse 
and she never wrote letters. I sometimes 
trace impressions on my mind, made in 
early life, which | am sure must have 
been through her means, and though the 
good seed died on the ground, while the 
weeds took root and flourished, still, 
here and there a grain might sink below 
the surface, to spring up after many 
days. 

And now I must record my first sorrow, 
although I cannot dwell upon it as on 
some other things. My brother had been 
nearly two years absent, on service in the 
Peninsula, when an apoplectic attack ar- 
rested my father in the midst of life and 
health and vigor, and every promise of 
lengthened years. The premonitory vis- 
itations of repeated strokes were disre- 
garded, for we could not, would not, re- 
alize the approach of such an event, and 
persisted in believeing them nervous; but 
just when all cause for alarm seemed at 
an end, and | was rejoicing in the assur- 


| ance of its being so, 1 was called from my 


pillow at midnight to see my _be- 
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loved parent die. The bereavement was 
terrible to me: I had always been his 
principal companion, because no one else 
in the family had a taste for those things 
in which he delighted—literature and 
politics especially—and since my broth- 
2 ‘3 departure, instead of seeking to re- 
place him by friends of his own age, I had 
turned wholly to my father r, never desir- 
ing to pass an hour out of his society,and 
striving to be to him both daughter and 
gon. My mother was a perfect devotee 
to household affairs, every thought oc- 
cupied in seeking to promote the domes- 
tic comforts of her family; while I, in- 
dulging a natural antipathy to all that 
did not engage the intellectual powers, 
gave her no help there. I was truly cum- 
bering the ground, seeking only my own 
gratification, and dignifying my selfish- 
ness with many fine names, “only because 
it was best indulged in my own dear 
home. From the period of my loss of 
hearing, music had been wholly banished; 
my father seemed to lose all relish for 
what could no longer minister enjoyment 
to me, and deeply | felt the force of that 
affection which could so instantly and 
wholly overcome the ruling passion of his 
mind, accompanied as it was with such 
exquisite skill in that delightful science 
as rendered him the admiration of all who 
came within its influence. It redoubled 
my devotion to him, and most bitter was 
the anguish of my heart when | beheld 
him taken away at a stroke. 

A small annuity was all that my mother 
could depend on, and I resolved to be a 
novel-writer, for which I was just quali- 
fied, both by nature and habits of tiink- 
ing, and in which | should probably have 
succeeded very well, but it pleased God 
to save me from this snare. My brother’s 
unexpected return on leave, with our sub- 
sequent changes of abode, paying visits 
among friends, and keeping my thoughts 
constantly unsettled, hindered the execu- 
tion of the project; and when my brother 
returned to Portugal, we repaired to 
London, to make a long stay with some 
near relations. It was there that 1 met 
with the gentleman, an officer on leave of 
absence, whose wife, at the end of six 
months, I became. 

[ am longing to arrive at that period 
when the light of the glorious gospel of 
Uhrist first shone me through the dark- 
hess of many trying dispensations; there- 
fore L pass by much that intervened, in- 
cluding my dear brother’s marriage, who 








returned again to London with his bride 
and his mother, to resume his staff situa- 
tion there; and shall only take you with 
me across the ie for a few Nova 
Scotian reminiscences, before proceeding 
to the scene of my — precious recollec- 
tions, dear Ireland. My husband had 
joined his regiment in Halifax, and sent 
mea summons to follow him on without 
delay; in order to which I was obliged to 
embark in a large vessel taken up par- 
tially by government for the conveyance 
of troops, but in which there was a select 
party, occupying the state cabin, and 
Making their own terms with the captain 
for the best possible accommodation and 
provision on the passage. Of this number 
was |; and certainly a more select, pol- 
ished, and agreeable party of highly bred 
gentlemen could not have been found. I 
went under the kind care of one of these, 
with his wife, who had invited me to 
travel with them. 

Have you ever been at sea? It isa 
question the answer to which will throw 
very little light on the matter, unless you 
also state how it agreed with you: no 
two races On the earth can be more dis- 
tinct than those two are upon the water 

—the people who are sea-sick and the 
people who are not. It was my happy 
privilege to belong to the latter class; I 
never tor a moment experienced even an 
unpleasant sensation from any marine 
cause, but on the contrary enjoyed ex 
emption from all physical annoyances 
during a five week’s voyage, excepting 
that of hunger. An abundant supply of 
every thing that was nourishing, in the 
most pal: atable form, left no excuse for re- 
maining hungry; nevertheless the de- 
mand was incessantly kept up; and | ap- 
peal to all who have been similarly affect- 
ed, whether the munching of hard sea- 
bread from morning to night under the 
pressure of a real sea appetite, is not a 
yreater luxury than the choicest viands 
on shore. ‘lo me it certainly was; and 
surely I had reason to be deeply thankful 
to the Lord, who, by means of that de- 
liclous voyage, and its bracing exhilara- 
ting effects, prepared me for a trying 
winter in the singular climate for which [ 

was bound. 

Kvery day, and all day long, be the 
weather what it might, | was stationed on 
deck, generally seated on the highest 
point of the ship’s stern, directly over the 
rudder, to enjoy a full view of that most 
graceful and exquisite spectacle, a large 
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vessel’s course through the mighty deep. 
Ours was a splendid one, a West India- 
man, almost rivaling the sea-palaces of 
the East India Company, and manned in 
the first style. The troops on board, 
under the command of a field ofticer, 
greatly added to the effect and comfort of 
the thing, for nothing is so conducive to 
the latter as military discipline, well and 
mildly maintained. Although our party 
was perfectly distinct from those who 
went out entirely at the charge of govern- 
ment, consisting of several officers and 
their wives, yet we too were nearly all 
military, including the commandant, and 
we were strictly amenable to martial law. 
Of course that soul of domestic and social 
comfort, punctuality, reigned paramount; 
every meal was regulated by beat of 
drum, subordination carefully preserved, 
and decorum, to the most minute par- 
ticular, insisted-on. No dishabille could 
appear, in the cabin or on deck; no litter, 
not an article of luggage visible. All the 
sick people, all the cross people, and all 
the whimsical people, were stowed away 
in their respective berths, and such draw- 
ing-room elegance, combined with the ut- 
most freedom of good humor and the un- 
restrained frankness that results from a 
consciousness of proper restraint, per- 
vaded our little select coterie, amounting 
to seventeen gentlemen and two ladies, 
that it did not need the miserable con- 
trast which I afterwards experienced on 
the homeward passage, to assure me we 
were among the most favored of ocean 
travelers. 

We were favored with most delightful 
weather, fresh and dry and warm; with 
only one day’s hard rain, during which 
the sea ‘tran mountains,” as the sailors 
said. I was conducted on deck, ‘‘just 
for one minute, that you may be able to 
say you have seen such a sea,” remarked 
the gentleman who put a military cloak 
over me, and led me up the stairs. But 
who could be satisfied with a momentary 
sight of any thing so stupendously grand? 
I resisted all efforts to persuade me into 
retreating again, and it ended in my be- 
ing lashed to the mizen-mast by my 
friendly conductor, who declared that his 
head, the best landsman’s head on board, 
would not stand the giddy scene; in short, 
that he should be obliged to report him- 
self sick, and exchange our agreeable so- 
ciety below for the solitude of his berth. 
Of course I dismissed him, and was left 
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among the mountains, alone, save when a 
sailor passed me on his duties among the 
rigging, and gave me a smile of approval, 
while the man at the wheel seemed to re- 
gard me as being under his especial pat- 
ronage. The tars love one who does not 
flinch from their own element. 

Truly, | saw that day the works of the 
Lord and his wonders in the great deep. 
Imagine yourself in a ship, large among 
vessels, but a mere cork upon the waters 
of that mighty main. On every side, turn 
where you would, a huge mountain of ir- 
regular form was rising—dark, smooth, 
of unbroken surface, but seeming about 
to burst from over-extension. How did 
you come into that strange valley? how 
should you get out of it? how avoid the 
rush of that giant billow that even now 
overhangs your bark! These questions 
would inevitably rush through the mind; 
but in a second of time the huge body 
beside you sunk, you were on its summit 
and another came rolling on. Meantime 
the ship would reel, with a slow slanting 
movement that gradually lowered the 
tall masts till the yards almost dipped in 
the brine, and you were either laid back 
on the frame-work behind you, or well 
nigh suspended, looking down upon the 
water over the ship’s bulwarks. I soon 
discovered why my companion had s0 
carefully buckled the leather strap that 
held me to the mast; certainly I cannot 
recall the scene with such steadiness of 
nerve asl beheld it with. Every now 
and then a small billow would burst upon 
the vessel’s side, sending its liquid treas- 
ure across the deck, and more than one 
ablution of the kind was added to the 
fresh water drenching bestowed by the 
clouds. Can you fancy the discomfort of 
such a situation? Then you were. never 
at sea, or at least you left your imagina- 
tion ashore; for I defy any person not 
wall inured to it, to look on such a scene 
with so negative a feeling as discomfort; 
it will excite either terror or delight sufii- 
cient to engross the whole mind. 

I well remember that, when deeply 
affected by the grandeur of this and other 
aspects assumed by the majestic main, | 
found the highest flights of man’s sublim- 
ity too low. They would not express, 
would not chime in with my conceptions; 
and I was driven to the inspired pages for 
a commentary on the glorious scene. It 
was then that the language of Job, of 
Isaiah, of Habakkuk, supplied me with 
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a strain suited to the sublime accompani- 
ment of God’s magnificent work. Sun- 
rise I could not witness, because at that 
hour no lady might appear on deck, and 
my cabin had not a side window; but 
sunset, moonlight, starlight, with the 

various phenomena of ocean’s ever-vary- 
ing appearance; these furnished an end- 
less contemplation with which nothing 
could accord but the language of holy 
writ. I did not bring forth my Bible, 
well knowing the bantering remarks to 
which it would have exposed me on the 
score of affectation, but my memory 
served me equally well in that as in pro- 
fane poetry; and many a precious word of 
warning, exhortation, and promise did | 
recite, enchanted by the sublimity of 
what, as to its spiritual meaning, was still 
an uuknown tongue to me. Among these 
the thirty-second of Deuteronomy, the 
fortieth of Isaiah, and other passages full 
of the gospel, were repeatedly called to 
mind; and above all, in blowing weather 
the forty- -sixth Psalm delighted me. 

You may suppose that I could not 
wholly forget the fact of being where, in 
the strictest sense, there was but a step 
between me and death. The first day of 
our voyage some one had quoted the ex- 
pression, ‘‘There is but a plank between 
us and eternity,” not with any serious 
application, but asa fine thought. Ido 
not think that I was ever for a moment 
unmindful of this; the presence of actual 
danger was always felt by me: but con- 
cerning eternity 1 had no fears whatever. 
A general reliance on the boundless mercy 
of God, recognition of Christ as having 
suffered for our sins, and a degree of self- 
righteousness that easily threw my sins 
into the shade, while magnifying my sup- 
posed merits, these formed the staff 
wheron | leaned; and when the most im- 
minent and appalling peril overhung us, 
so that we expected to be ingulfed in the 
waves without hope of succor, I looked it 
boldly in the face, confident in my false 
hope. Although just then reveiung in 
enjoyments best suited to my natural 
taste, life had in reality no charms for me. 
From all that had gilded the sunny hours 
of youth | was completely severed, and 
the world on which I had launched was a 
wilderness indeed in comparison with the 
Eden I had left. I would not have made 
the slightest effort to escape from death 
in any form; and though I was not sense- 
less enough to prefer an eternity of un- 
tired wretchedness to the fleeting sor- 
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rows of mortal life, yet as my conscience 
was lulled to rest by the self-delusion 
that 1 suffered more than I deserved, and 
had therefore a claim on divine justice, 
and as I was willing to receive the sup- 
posed balance of such debtor and creditor 
account in the world to come, | was per- 
fectly content to be summoned to my re- 
ward. Blessed be God that! was not 
taken away in the hour of blind willing- 
ness. 

The extreme peril to which I have 
alluded overtook us when within a short 
distance of our destination; we were sud- 
denly caught by a tremendous wind 
from the south, which blew us right in 
the direction of Cape Sable, one of the 
most fatal head-lands in those seas. Night 
closed upon us and the gale increased; 
sails were spread, in a desperate hope of 
shifting the vessel’s course, but were in- 
stantly torn into ribbons. At one time, 
for a moment, the rudder broke loose, 
the tiller-rope giving way under the vio- 
lent strain upon it; and the next minute 
the spanker-boom, an immense piece of 
timber, snapped like a reed. It was an 
awful scene: on the leeside the ship lay 
so low in the water that every thing was 
afloat in the sleeping cabins; and the poor 
ladies were screaming over their terrified 
children, unheeded by the gentlemen, 
every one of whom was on deck. The 
captain openly declared we were bound 
for the bottom, if a very sudden and un- 
likely change of. wind did not take place. 
In the midst of all this, | was reported 
missing, and as [ had the privilege of be- 
ing every body’s care, because, for the 
time being, | belonged to nobody, a 
search was commenced. <A young officer 
found me, at last, so singularly situated, 
that he went and reported me to the 
captain. [ had climbed three tiers of 
lockers in the state cabin, opened one of 
the large stern windows, and was leaning 
out, as far as [ could reach, enraptured 
beyond expression with the terrific gran- 
deur of the scene. ‘The sky was as black 
as midnight and the storm could make it, 
ov erhanging us like a large pall, and ren- 
dered awfully visible by the brilliancy of 
the waters beneath. I had heard of that 
phosphorescent appearance in the sea, but 
never could have imagined its grandeur, 
nor could I[ essay to describe it. Kven in 
perfect stillness the illuminated element 
would have looked magnificent; what, 
then, must it have been in a state of ex- 
cessive, tumultuous agitation, the waves 
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swelling up toa fearful height and then 
bursting into sheets of foam; every drop 
containing some luminous animalculze 
sparkling with vivid, yet delicate lustre? 

We were going with headlong speed 
before the wind, and I hung right over 
the track of the rudder, a wild, mad 
eddy of silver foam, intermingled with 
fire. There was something in the scene 
that far overpassed all my extravagant 
imaginings of the terribly sublime. The 
hurry, the fierceness, the riot of those 
unfettered waters, the wild flash of their 
wondrous lights, the funeral blackness of 
the overhanging clouds, and the deep, 
desperate plunge of our gallant ship, as 
she seemed to rend her way through an 
opposing chaos—it was perfect dilerium; 
and no doubt I should have appeared in 
keeping with the rest to an external ob- 
server, for I was stretching out at the 
window, the combs had fallen from my 
hair, which streamed as wildly as the rent 
sails, and I was frequently deluged by 
some bursting wave, as the dip of the 
vessel brought me down almost to the 
surface. The peril of an open window 
was startling to those on deck, and the 
captain, hearing that I refused to relin- 
quish my post, sent the mate to put up 
the dead-lights; so I sat down on the 
floor, buried my face in my hands, and 
strove to realize the magnificence thus 
rent from my sight. 

Yes, God’s works in the great deep are 
indeed wonders. Nothing landward can 
possibly approach them: in the rudest 
tempest the ground remains firm, and 
you feel that you are a spectator; but at 
sea youare part of thestorm. The plank 
whereon you stand refuses to support 
you, ever shifting its inclination; while 
the whole of your frail tenement is now 
borne aloft, now dashed into the liquid 
furrow beneath, now struck back by a 
head-sea with a shock that makes every 
timber quiver, now flung on one side as 
if about to reverse itself in the bosom of 
the deep. No doubt the sense of person- 
al danger, the death-pang already antici- 
pated, the dark abyss that yawus before 
the sinner, and the heaven opening on a 
believer’s soul, must each and any of 
them deaden the sense to what I have 
vainly sought to describe; and I suppose 
this accounts for the astonishment ex- 
pressed by the whole party at my singular 
conduct, when the youth who was sent to 
warn me of the peril, described my half 








angry, half reproachful pettish' ess at the 
interruption: ‘‘Can’t you let me enjo 
it in peace, Mr. J ? Shall I eyer 
see any thing like it again? Do go away.” 
‘*But the captain says the window must 
be shut.” ‘*Then take me on deck, and 
you may shut it.” ‘‘That is utterly im- 
possible; no lady could stand for an in- 
stant on deck, your drapery would bear 
you over the ship’s side.” ‘*Then I won’t 
shut the window: so go and tell captain 
L not to tease me with messages. ” 

This was downright recklessness. [ 
wonder when recalling it to mind, and 
feel that I could not have thus sported 
with death after I acquired a good and 
solid hope of everlasting life. The act 
of dying had always great terrors for me, 
until, through adverse circumstances, | 
seemed to have nothing worth living for, 
and t hen I ould laugh at it in my own 
heart. Strange to say, that fearfulness 
of the passage through the dark valley re- 
turned with double force when I[ had re- 
alized a personal claim to the guiding 
rod and the supporting staff, and the 
bright inheritance beyond. But before 
this period of blessedness, of joy and 
peace in believing arrived, ‘L had to pass 
through many waiters of affliction, and to 
experience remarkable interpositions at 
His hand who was leading me by a path 
which I knew not. 











THE LAST WALK IN AUTUMN. 





BY JOHN G, WHITTIER. 


O’ER the bare woods, whose outstretch- 
ed hands 

Plead with the leaden heaven in vain, 
I see beyond the valley lands, 

The sea’s long level dim with rain. 
Around me all things, stark and dumb, 
Seem praying for the snows to come, 

And for the summer bloom and greenness 
gone, 

With winter’s sunset lights and dazzling 
morn atone. 


Along the river’s summer walk, 
The withered tufts of asters nod; 
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And trembles on its arid stalk 
The hoar plume of the golden rod. 
And on a ground of sombre fir, 
And azure-studded juniper, 
The silver birch its buds of purple shows, 
And scarlet berries tell where bloomed 
the sweet wild rose. 


With mingled sound of horns and bells, 
A far-heard clang, the wild geese fiy, 
Storm-sent, from Artic moors and fells, 
Like a great arrow through the sky, 
Two dusky lines converged in one, 
Chasing the southward-flying sun; 
While the brave snow-bird and the hard y 
jay 
Call to them from the pines, as if to bid 
them stay. 


[ passed this way a year ago: 
The wind blew south; the noon of 
day 
Was warm as june’s; and save that 
snow 
Fleckeu the low mountains far away, 
f And that the vernal-seeming breeze 
Mocked faded grass and leafless trees, 
I might have dreamed of summer as | 
lay, 
Watching the fallen leaves with the soft 
wind at play. 


Since then, the winter blasts have piled 
The white pagodas of the snow 
On these rough slopes, and, strong and 
wild, 
Yon river, in its overflow 
Of spring-time rain and sun, set free, 
Crashed with its ices to the sea; 
And over these gray fields, then green 
and gold, 
The summer corn has waved, the thun- 
der’s organ rolled. 


Rich gift of God! 
What pomp of rise and shut of day, 
What hues wherewith our Northern 


A year of time! 


clime 
Makes autumn’s drooping woodland 


gay, 
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What airs outblown from ferny dells, 


And clover-bloom and sweet brier 
smells, 

What songs of brooks and birds, what 
fruits and flowers, 

Green woods and moonlit snows, have in 


its round been ours! 


I know not how, in other lands, 
The changing seasons come and go; 
What splendors fall on Syrian sands, 
What purple lights on Alpine snow! 
Nor how the pomp of sunrise waits 
On Venice at her watery gates; 
A dream alone to me is Arno’s vale, 
And the Alhambra’s halls are but a trav- 
eler’s tale. 


Yet, on life’s current, he who drifts 
Is one with him who rows or sails; 
And he who wanders widest lifts 
No more of beauty’s jealous veils 
Than he who from his dvorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees, 
Feels the warm Orient in the noonday 
alr, 
And from cloud minarets hears the sun- 
set call to prayer! 


The eye may well be glad, that looks 
Where Pharpar’s fountains rise and 
fall; 
But he who sees his native brooks 
Laugh in the sun, has seen them all. 
The marble palaces of Ind 
Rise round him in the snow and wind ; 
From his lone sweet-brier Persian Hafiz 
smiles, 
And Rome’s cathedral awe is in his wood- 
land aisles. 


And thus it is my fancy blends 
The near at hand and far and rare; 
And while the same horizon bends 
Above the silver-sprinkled hair 
Which flashed the light of morning 
skies 
On childhood’s wonder-lifted eyes, 
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Within its round of sea and sky and 
field, 

Earth wheels with all her zones, the 
Kosmos stands revealed. 


And thus the sick man on his bed, 
The toiler to his task-work bound, 
Behold their prison-walls outspread, 
Their clipped horizon wicen round! 
While freedum-giving fancy waits, 
Like Peter’s angel at the gates, 
The power is theirs to baffle care and 
pain, 
To bring the lost world back, and make 
it theirs again! 


What lack of goodly company, 
When masters of the ancient lyre 
Obey my call, and trace for me 
Their words of mingled tears and 
fire! 
I talk with Bacon, grave an‘ wise, 
I read the world with Pascal’s eyes; 
And priest and sage, with solemn brows 
austere, 
And poets, garland-bound, the Lords of 
Thought, draw near. 


Methinks, O friend, I hear thee say, 
*‘In vain the human heart we mock; 
Bring living guests who love the day, 
Not ghosts who fly at crow of cock! 
The herbs we share with flesh and 
blood, 
Are better than ambrosial food, 
With laurelled shades.” I grant it, noth- 
ing loath, 
But doubly biest is he who can partake of 
both. 


He who might Plato’s banquet grace, 

Have I not seen before me sit, 

And watched his puritanic face, 

With more than Eastern wisdom lit! 
Shrewd mystic! who, upon the back 
Of his Poor Richard’s Almanack, 

Writing the Sufi’s song, the Gentoo’s 
dream, 

Links Menu’s age of thought to Fulton’s 
age of steam! 








THE WASHWOMAN’S STORY. 


BY MRS. LYDIA J, PIERSON, 





‘¢ Mother desires that you walk into 
the dining-room, and rest yourself. You 
will find cakes on the table, and a good 
cup of tea. I am sure you must be 
very tired.” 

Thus spoke Anna Reed, a delicate 
girl of fourteen, to Mrs. Nill, or Flora, 
as the washwoman of our village was 
familiarly called. 

‘Your mother is very kind,” Mrs, 
Nill replied, as she wiped the suds 
from her red, brawny arms, “I am not 
very tired, but my head aches, and the 
tea may do me good.” 

‘¢ Not very tired,” cried Anna, in as- 
tonishment. ‘ Why, if I had done as 
much hard work in all day as you have 
done already, this morning, I do think 
I should die of fatigue. Dear me, it 
must be so hard to wash for a living. 
I could never do it.” 

“Just those words | made use of 
once,” said Flora, “‘ when I wasa young 
and delicate girl, like you.” 

Anna looked down with a perplexed 
air, and little sister Sarah looked first 
at Mrs. Nill, and then at Anna, with a 
half-wondering, half-smiling face, and 
then whispered so loud that Mrs. Nill 
heard every syllable, though she meant 
to be exceedingly private about it— 
‘Was Flora ever young and delicate 
as you are, Anna ?” 

Anna looked up; before her was a 
large mirror, reflecting her slender per- 
son, fair face, and little white hands ; 
and just beside the mirror sat Mrs. 
Nill, in her washwoman dress—her 
dark face flushed, and set off by a red 
bandanna, tied around her head—and 
her arms and hands red and swollen by 
her employment, and yet, in fashiona- 
ble costume and other circumstances, 
Mrs. Nill would have appeared, as she 
really was, majestically beautiful. But 
Anna did not consider this; and, as 
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she compared the woman with her own 
image, in the glass, she burst into a 
laugh. 

Flora did not notice her ill-manners, 
but said to little Sarah—‘ Yes, dear, 
Flora was young once, and delicate, 
and many people thought her very 
handsome. But I have seen much 
trouble and sorrow. Shall I tell you 
my story, while I rest and sip my 
tea ?” 

“Oh! do, Flora,” cried both girls at 
once; and Mrs. Nill commenced : 

‘‘ My father was a mechanic, and so 
high in the estimation of his fellow- 
citizens, that he was made a Justice of 
the Peace. He earned sufficient to 
support his family in a style of easy 
affluence, for a mechanic; and my 
mother being an excellent housekeeper, 
and very industrious, he was consid- 
ered a happy and thriving man. 

‘My parents had seven children- 
two daughters and five sons. Of the 
girls [ was the younger, and my fath- 
er’s especial favorite. My sister, like 
most elder sisters, was a busy, domestic, 
womanly child, ever employed in nurs- 
ing the baby, or performing such house- 
hold duties as were within the range of 
her strength and ability. So, being 
much with mother, she became her 
counselor as well as assistant; and I 
thought that mother loved her more 
than me. This was a very wicked 
thought in me ; and what reason had I 
to cherish it, when my kind sister was 
kept always at work, while I employed 
myself very much as I pleased. My 
parents thought me too delicate to labor 
as Ada did; so I was sent to school, 
where I learned, beside the usual read- 
ing, writing, grammar, geography and 
arithmetic, many kinds of fancy work, 
and was allowed to be highly accom- 
plished. 

“ Look here, Sarah,” and Mrs. Nill, 
drew a locket from her bosom, by the 
black ribbon to which it was suspend- 
ed. ‘Do you call this a handsome 
picture ?” 

“Oh, it is beautiful !” cried the de- 








lighted child. ‘Sister Anna, did you 
ever see anything so very lovely ?” 

Anna looked at the miniature, and 
then at Mrs. Nill. “It is your pic- 
ture, Flora,” she said, ‘and you are 
still like it. Indeed, I never knew, 
till now, how well you look.” 

“My girls, 1 am worn and faded, 
like my dress; but this was a good 
likeness of me, at seventeen. But I 
valued myself upon my beauty and ac- 
complishments, and was proud when 
people praised me. I even felt as if 
every body ought to praise me, and was 
affronted if they did not, and felt as if 
they maliciously and enviously withheld 
what was my due. ‘This feeling ren- 
dered me unamiable at times, so that ] 
was not loved as I might otherwise 
have been. 

“There was, however, a young man, 
son of one of my father’s fellow work- 
men and neighbors, who loved me from 
my babyhood. He thought more high- 
ly of me than I thought of myself, and 
suffered no one to fail in their homage 
to me, when he was present. 

‘* He was always a strong, handsome, 
proud boy, and grew up the leader 
amongst his fellows, and the admira- 
tion of all the young girls in our 
neighborhood. 

“7 cannot tell you how very much | 
loved him ; but he was dearer to me 
than anything in the world beside. | 
loved him more than you love your 
dear brother, or even your kind mother. 

“Oh! if he had been brought up in 
these blessed days of temperance, how 
happy we might have been, how re- 
spectable, and how good ! but, in those 
days everybody drank wine and ardent 
spirits ; men and women, boys, and 
young girls like you, even little babies 

all drank strong liquors. I have 
heard mothers say to their little ones, 
‘come, now, be good, and you shall 
have some nice toddy.’ If the baby 
cried it must have weak sling. All re- 
spectable housekeepers kept bottles of 
various kinds of liquors, wines, bitters 
and cordials displayed on the sideboard 
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or bureau, or in the buffet; and every 
person who called was invited to drink 
that which pleased him. Church mem- 
bers, and even ministers, kept their gin 
and bitters, of which they partook 
every morning, with the whole family, 
down to the sucking child, Is it 
strange that so many, thus nurtured, 
became drunkards? No, no, girls, this 
wicked, dreadful custom was the ruin 
of thousands. Many and many a 
young man went on heedlessly in its 
current until, all at once, he awoke to 
the dreadful consciousness that he was 
a common drunkard. And many, very 
many, who deemed themselves sober 
men, were forever under the inftnence 
of liquor, and, though they were never 
apparently drunk, were never sober. 

“Well I knew that George Nill 
loved a ‘ cheerful glass,’ as they used to 
say, but so did all high-spirited young 
men; that was no fault in my eyes. 
I sometimes saw him much excited, 
but never heard of his getting drunk, 
He was handsome, as { told you ; was 
an excellent workman, got the highest 
wages, dressed well, stood upon his 
honor, was admired and envied—and 
loved me. 

‘“‘T wish vou could have seen him on 
his wedding-day, so gay, so tender, so 
beautiful. We were a proud and hap- 
py couple—proud of each other, and 
happy in the present joy and future 
promise. He took me to a neat new 
house, which he had built, and which 
my father had furnished in good style. 

“For a while we prospered, and life 
looked bright before us, though my 
husband did sometimes come home the 
worse for what he had been drinking. 
At such times he was so funny, and be- 
haved so ridiculously, that I used to 
laugh at him until my sides were sore. 
But when these exhibitions became 
more and more frequent, I became se- 
riously alarmed. A drunkard has al- 
ways been my greatest abhorrence. I 
had always felt a shuddering fear in the 
presence of a drunken man, and when 
the fear that my own high-spirited, 
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generous-hearted, noble and beautify] 
xeorge would become a common drunk- 
ard, fell on my spirit, I felt as if it 
would crush my life out altogether. [| 
no longer saw anything laughable in 
the insane frivolity of my intoxicated 
husband’s pranks and jests. All these 
things appeared in a new light to me 
now. Still I dared not speak to him 
on thesubject. Oh, girls! if you could 
know how hard it is fot a wife to say 
to her beloved husband, you are be- 
coming a drunkard—you would not 
wonder that so many women suffer 
during long years, without speaking to 
the inebriate upon the terrible subject. 
Romance writers, and some other very 
good people, who know little of these 
matters, talk of wives winning their 
husbands back by gentleness and love. 
But I tell you there is no winning a 
man from a downward path. If he 
has no regard for himself, the opinions 
of his fellow men, or the restraints of 
religion, how shall a woman hope to 
reclaim him? To _ lavish tenderness 
upon him is emphatically to throw 
your pearls before swine. He will 
trample them under his feet, and turn 
again and rend you. Still more hope- 
less and useless it is to waste on him 
pleadings, upbraidings or reproofs, as 
these will only win for her the more 
bitter abuse—the more frequent and 
prolonged desertions. Oh, it is a ter- 
rible thing to be a drunkard’s wife ! 
How many thousands of virtuous and 
noble-hearted women have perished in 
the agony of such a situation. And 
yet the law binds us to live with these 
mad men, who wilfully make them- 
selves insane, their- wives slaves, and 
their children beggars, asif a drunkard 
is fit to be master of a house ; as if an 
idiot is a suitable companion for a sen- 
sible woman ; as if a raving maniac is 
capable of governing and training 
children! But I did not think of 
these things then. I loved my husband 
and knew only to do and to endure. 
“My poor George! The demon had 
him in possession ; the fever thirst of 
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madness had become unquenchable. 
Terrible it was to me to see my beauti- 
ful, noble-minded, intelligent and in- 
dustrious husband, becoming a bloated, 
groveling and besotted creature, hardly 
above a brute; and, worst of all, it 
was to hear his dreadful words of ac- 
cusation, threats and reproaches. He 
would accuse me of every crime ; swear 
that J had done things that never once 
entered my heart. And this was not 
all; in his moments of drunken com- 
punction, amongst his boon companions, 
he would lament over his utter ruin, 
and say he was driven to his down- 
ward course by the bad conduct of his 
wife. Girls, observe now, almost every 
confirmed drunkard will say such things 
of the woman whom he is murdering, 
thus adding infamy to the degradation, 
which, as a drunkard’s wife, she must 
endure. Oh! never, never, as you 
value all that is dear and holy, marry 
aman who is in the habit of tasting 
strong liquors, though it be ever so 
sparingly. If he take to it afterward, 
you will at least escape the bitterness 
of self-reproach. 

“Well, we, who had been so happy, 
became very miserable, and, after a 
while, very poor. One day the con- 
stabie came and took away all my nice 
furniture ; that which my dear parents 
gave me; and, that night my husband 
swore that I had been his ruin, by my 
extravagance and cursed laziness. I 
had never, till then, resented any thing 
he said to me, but this was too much 
for human nature to endure. I told 
him how he had undone himself and 
me. I grew eloquent as I told him of 
our past love and happiness, of our 
present miseries, and the black and 
beggarly future to which he was drag- 
ging me and our two poor innocent lit- 
tle ones. I expected he would beat me 
for my chidings, but he sat silent, and, 
when I had finished my lecture, he 
raised his face, wet with tears, and re- 
plied : 

““¢ You have spoken truly, poor wife. 
I have undone myself and you. But 
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it is too late now to attempt reforma- 
tion. Why did you not say these 
things to me years ago? I was happy 
then, oh, so happy !” 

“T clasped his neck, and wept and 
rejoiced all at once. I told him it was 
never too late to reform, and if he 
would only quit drinking we should be 
so happy, and very soon regain all we 
had lost. He said he would never 
drink any more ; and after he went to 
bed that night I did pray to the Al- 
mighty God to strengthen his good res- 
olution, and give him grace to keep it. 

“Well, he did abstain from liquor, 
but he found his constitution so im- 
paired that he could not endure great 
fatigue. He had lost his character as 
a faithful, good workman, and when he 
sought to return to his business he met 
little encouragement. He would come 
in after having met with refusals, slight 
or suspicious language, and sit down 
heavily in his accustomed place, and 
weep like a beaten child. Was it not 
very cruel; is it not very wicked in 
men, thus to add gall to the bitter cup 
of penitence, and shut the door of hope 
against the returning prodigal ? 

“Then I began to seek for employ- 
ment, and to take in sewing, and en- 
dure all the petty annoyances that many 
ladies deem it their privilege to inflict 
on a poor sister woman who works for 
them. Yet, although somadid not pay 
me for my labor, and some obliged me 
to rip my work and do it over—not 
because it was not well done, but be- 
cause it was not done their way—still 
I found I could do something towards 
our maintenance, and did it cheerfully. 
There were some who favored me ; and 
some who said they could not pity me 
because [ had been so proud. But I 
had never intended to be proud ; cer- 
tainly I never felt to despise any body. 
But this is one way by which some 
hard-hearted people excuse their lack 
of kindly feeling. I was often severe- 
ly hurt by unfeeling persons, but I 
never told my husband, and always ap- 
peared cheerful and hopeful in his 
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presence ; yet many a time, as I looked 
upon his bowed form, haggard face, and 
sorrowful expression, | felt my heart 
breaking with pity and tender sorrow. 
Many an hour | wept, when he was ab- 
sent, over the poor wreck of all that 
we had been, and hoped and enjoyed. 
It was as if the promise of a glorious 
spring were blighted in the blossom, 
and so the summer was barren of beauty 
or promise for the autumn. 

‘* Well, my poor husband grew sad- 
der and weaker, and I was at last con- 
vinced that he was in a fatal decline. 
He knew it long before 1 could relin- 
quish my hope that he would regain his 
health and station in society. Oh! it 
was very hard for me to give him up— 
him whom I had loved all my life, who 
had been the center of all my hopes 
and joys, and in reference to whom I 
had always acted, spoken and thought. 
It was heart-rending to see him go 
drooping about, exerting his little 
strength to do something useful—some- 
thing to assist me in bearing my heavy 
burden. And yet there were those 
who said he was lazy, and had no dis- 
ease. 

“Tt was a lovely June evening. I 
had been very successful, and had put 
my house in order, and provided a far 
better supper than I could usually af- 
ford. My husband had insisted upon 
taking home some work that I had 
finished. He said he could doit as 
well as not, and so save me a little 
time. I told him I would have tea 
ready before his return, and would 
make some of his favorite pancakes. 
The sun went down, twilight came, and 
the landscape grew dim and dewy; I 
felt uneasy, but could not leave my 
children to goin search of him. At 
length the little one fell asleep, and I 
placed the other at the foot of the cra- 
dle to rock and sing, and went out to 
seek my husband. The full moon was 
just rising, and as she touched the east- 
ern side of every object with a liquid 
radiance, threw all else into deeper 
shade. I sped swiftly along the green 
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lane until I was arrested by an earnest 
voice; | knew it was his; I went 
softly forward ; he was kneeling in the 
shadow of an old oak, under which we 
had played in early childhood, held 
sweet communion in our loving youth, 
and often paused to rest in our first 
years of our wedded happiness. There 
he was kneeling, praying earnestly for 
the wife and children whom he was go 
soon to leave; and, as he prayed, he 
wept bitterly. 

‘“T could not bear it. I went to 
him and laid my hand on his forehead ; 
it was cold, and his hair was damp and 
heavy with dew. ‘Oh! Flora,’ he 
murmured, ‘1 am glad you have come. 
I thought I should die here all alone. 
‘lam very weak and ill.’ I assisted him 
to rise, and with much difficulty led 
him home. 

“The supper which I had provided 
with so much care was untasted that 
night. I assisted my husband to bed, 
and sat beside him all night, listening 
to his words of penitence and prayers 
for himself and his loved ones. He 
said he felt at peace and willing to de- 
part—the more soas he could no longer 
earn a support for himself or family. 
He thanked God fervently for his great 
mercy toward him, and, just as the 
morning broke and the sweet birds be- 
gan their matin song, he sunk into a 
gentle slumber. I laid my head beside 
his on the pillow, and slept until my 
little ones awoke me with their cheer- 
ful prattle. But my poor husband 
slept on. Deeper and more death-like 
grew his slumber, and, as the sun was 
setting, his eyes opened for a moment ; 
a sweet smile settled on his mouth as 
he saw me bending over him. A shud- 
der passed over his frame, and the 
shadow of death settled on his coun- 
nance. 

“‘ But, you are weeping, children. I 
will pass over the bitterness of the 
first few days of my widowhood, and 
tell you how | sped afterward. After 
I had settled my little household, | 
earned a comfortable subsistence for 
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myself and little ones, until I was at- 
tacked with inflammation of the eyes. 
Then I could not sew, and, as it was 
winter, | thought that we must perish. 
If you could have seen how patiently 
my little boys endured the hunger and 
the cold, and have heard’ Willie, the 
eldest, only five years old, endeaver 
to cheer and comfort me. ‘I know,’ 
he would say, ‘ that the good God will 
send us something to eat ; apts in a 
few days I shall be a man, and then 
you shall have a fine house and every- 
thing enough. And he would step 
out and straighten himself up, and say, 
‘See how I have grown to-day ; won't 
I soon be aman.’ And, whenever any 
kind persons gave us anything, he 
would be sure to remind me that God 
had sent it. He never went out to 
play with other children, but stayed 
near me continually, doing everything 
in his power toassist me. Oh! he was 
a very angel on earth. But he was 
taken ill of scarletina, and, from the 
first, I thought he would die. For 
two days he told me, every time I gave 
him drink or medicine, ‘Now I am 
better, I will soon be well.’ But on 
the third day he asked me to sing a 
hymn, and then to read to him in the 
Bible. When I had read a long time, 
and had closed the book, he asked me, 
‘Mother, would you feel very bad if I 
should die? ‘Certainly I should,’ I 
answered. ‘ Why, mother,’ he resum- 
ed, ‘if I die, I shall go to God, and be 
very happy ; and, if I live, I shall suf- 
fer a great deal, and make you a great 
deal of trouble, and then I must die at 
last. It is certainly better for me to 
die now. You won't feel very bad, 
will you do, dear mother? Say you 
will not.’ I promised him J would try 
to be willing that God should do as it 
pleased him. 

‘“‘ Poor little fellow ! he suffered very 
much, but he would still smile and say, 
‘It will soon be over.’ And so on the 
fourth day he died ; and one week after 








was all alone in the world ; and J pray- 
ed earnestly for death, but my time 
had not yet come. I was alone; for 
my parents both had died of an epi- 
demic fever before I had been married 
three years. My brothers went, soon 
after, with an uncle, to the far, far 
west, and my sister accepted an invita- 
tion to live with a widow lady in the 
city of New York. 

‘‘ People wondered that I, a poor 
lone widow, almost blind, should 
mourn so for my children. They even 
told me that I ought to be glad that 
they were taken away from want, and 
all the evils that await the footsteps of 
the poor through this wicked world. 
But they did not know how dear they 
were to me. The poor love each other 
more dearly than the wealthy do, for 
they have nothing else to love. You 
wonder at my words, but they are true. 
I will make them plain to you. Sup- 
pose there are two little girls—one the 
child of rich parents, havi ing many 
friends, who all strive to show their 
love, and make her happy, by caressing 
her daily, and giving her all sorts of 
pretty toys; so that she has many fine 
dolls, a pretty baby-house, books, pic- 
tures, etc.; the other little girl is an 
orphan, with nobody to love her, and 
nothing in the world. Now, if some 
good man were to give to each of these 
children a beautiful pet lamb, which of 
them would love the innocent creature 
most? The happy girl would entrust 
her lamb to servants, with strict in- 


junctions that it should be well cared 


for ; and she would go to see and ad- 
mire it every day. But, if it should 
die, she would hardly miss it, she has 
so many other treasures to divide her 
attention. The orphan girl would 
nurse and tend her pet herself. She 
would feed it with her own hand, and 
of her own food ; and, if she had not 
enough for both, would deny herself, 
that her beauty might not be hungry. 
When she was chee rful she would play 


his little brother followed him to | with the merry lamb, and, when she 
heaven, and I was left alone. Yes, 1 | was sorrowful, she would cry with her 
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arms around its neck, and her face laid 
on its soft wool. She would talk to it, 
as if it could understand and sympa- 
thize ; and, if it were to die she would 
be wholly desolate, having nothing left 
to love or care for. Just so it is with 
the rich and the poor, and their chil- 
dren and dear ones. 

** Well, I sold my little home, which 
was already nearly eaten up by a mort- 
gage, and, with the little money I re- 
ceived, determined to go to New York, 
and find my sister. I knew where she 
lived with her friend, but I had had 
no correspondence with her during the 
last two years. The poor and misera- 
ble have little inducement to write to 
their friends. So I fitted myself out, 
and went to thecity. I soon found 
the street and number, and asked for 
Mrs. Murry, my sister’s patroness. The 
people at first thought me crazy, but, 
finally, I discovered that Mrs. Murry 
had been dead a year. Of my dear 
sister I could learn nothing. What 
now was I todo? I had only a few 
shillings left, and not a living soul in 
all that great city knew me or cared 
for me. In the country, the ,traveler, 
the wayfarer, even the beggar, is asked 
to remain, to eat of the best the house 
affords, and stay until the morning. 
But these people suffered me to tell my 
story, standing in the hall, and then go 
out, as they well knew, with nowhere 
to lay my head. 

“T walked about one square, but I 
felt strangely, and at length couched 
down in the angle formed by the door- 
steps and wall of a house, moaning, 
and repeating again and again, ‘ What 
shall I do? Whatshall Ido? I heard 
an advancing step on the pavement, I 
raised my eyes, a young man was ap- 
proaching ; his dress was in the height 
of fashion, and he walked as if he fear- 
ed that the street would defile his pol- 
ished boots. ‘He has ho heart,’ I said, 
and hid my face again. But he paused 
before me, and inquired, in a soft and 
feeling tone, ‘May I ask, madam, why 
you seem so very desolate? My heart 








gushed to my lips at the unexpected 
voice of kindness, and I told him how 
and why I came there. He listened 
attentively, and then walked quickly 
on. ‘ And he too has left me,’ I gasp- 
ed, and the reaction of my excited feel- 
ings was too much, I fell in a fit. When 
I recovered I was in a carriage, sup- 
ported by the young gentleman, who 
only left me to call a cab. 

“They took me to the hospital, for I 
was in a high fever. There I was care- 
fully attended, and soon got well, and 
have ever since felt that the hand of 
God was in this occurrence, for the 
skill of the attending physicians re- 
stored my eyes perfectly. The young 
man, who was in all this my good an- 
gel, visited me several times at the hos- 
pital, recovered my trunk, which else 
had been lost to me, and, when I was 
well, told me he had found a place for 
me with a family who were about to 
remove into the country, and wanted a 
housekeeper. He then gave me a fold- 
ed paper, which, on opening, I found to 
contain a sum of money, and took leave 
of me with much feeling. And yet he 
never told me his name. May he be 
happy. So I came, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Green, to this village ; but circumstan- 
ces forbade my remaining long with 
them, and so I became a washwoman. 
But I must return to my tubs and my 
suds, for I have taken a long rest.” 

“Only let me take your beautiful 
picture, Mrs. Nill,” said Anna, “I 
want to show it to mother.” 

“Be careful of it,” said Flora, as 
she took it from her neck. ‘ My poor 
husband wore it from before our mar- 
riage till his death.” 

So the little girls went to their 
mother, and the washwoman to her 
work ; but presently there was a wild 
cry in the parlor, and Mrs. Reed came 
running to the kitchen, followed by 
Anna and little Sarah ; and in a mo- 
ment she and her washwoman were 
clasped in each other's arms, and 
‘Sister! dear, dear sister!” was re- 
peated, with kisses and tears. 
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Yes, the washwoman was Mrs. 
Reed’s sister, and from that hour be- 
came one of her family; and little 
Sarah was always her especial pet. 





YET NOT FOR ME THY CHAPLET 
WEAVE. 


For me, O world! no chaplet weave, 
Thy frown I fear not, nor believe 

Thy wanton smiles, and summer glow, 
Deceptive as retiring snow; x, 

For me, thy grandeur’s all too high, 
And danger lurks its steps too nigh. 
Then not for me thy chaplet weave, 
For all thy pleasures but deceive. 





Let beauty with its eye of fire, 

With maddening love the gay inspire; 
Let War, in panoply arrayed, 

Unsheath the chieftain’s ready blade; 
Let Glory rear its plumed crest, 

And dazzle with its glittering vest. 

Yet not for me thy chaplet weave, 

Thy smiles are false, thy hopes deceive. 


Let the full cup of pleasure teem, 

With draughts from fair Calypso’s stream, 
Which shrouds the seul’s immortal flame, 
Beneath the brute’s degraded frame; 
Though fair the flowers that here entice, 
All, all, too costly is the price. 

Such chaplet, therefore, do not weave, 
The flowers decay, the draughts deceive. 


Nor weave for me Ambition’s wreath, 

[t is the bloody meed of death; 

Asp-like, foul murder nestles there, 
Entwined with folds of grim despair! 
And oh! weave not the wreath that binds 
The brows of sordid, selfish minds; 

Like those entwine no wreaths for me, 
They show too much, oh world, of thee! 


Nor the bright wreath of riches twine, 
Dug from Golconda’s purest mine; 

Nor dazzling stones, that proudly gem 
An empire’s envied diadem. 

No; twine for me the Christian’s crown, 
And let the wreath that decks my brow 
From pure Religion’s branches grow! 


wna —— 


THE Bible is the center jewel of 
which creation is the sitting. 








MORAL HEROISM. 


JOHN HOWARD. 


THE education of John Howard was 
very limited: he went to two schools, 
the first of which, after spending seven 
years there, he left “without,” to use 
his own words, “having been fully 
taught any one thing.” His next school 
was better, but as his father intended 
apprenticing him to a trade, he did not 
long enjoy the mental advantages it af- 
forded him, though many friendships, 
which cheered his future life, were 
formed there. 

It is probable his obedience and forti- 
tude were early tried ; for it seems the 
business he was apprenticed to was not 
congenial to him. Submission to his 
parent's will, even in the choice of a 
pursuit in life, was cheerfully render- 
ed, and it was quite in harmony with 
his future career that he should have 
commenced life by conquering his own 
will and inclinations, and submitting 
them to the judgment of his father. 
The death of that parent, before the ex- 
piration of his son’s apprenticeship, re- 
leased Howard from the duties he had 
so faithfully performed, and afforded 
him the means of living in genteel com- 
petence, without entering into any trade 
or profession. An only sister shared in 
the property left, and though by his 
father’s will he was not to be considered 
of age, and therefore not to come into 
the possession of his fortune until he at- 
tained his twenty-fourth year, yet so 
high an opinion had his guardians of 
his prudence and good conduct, that 
they permitted him the entire manage- 
ment of his affairs before the time 
named, 

It will be well in the outset of How- 
ard’s career to reflect on the condition 
in life that Providence had assigned 
him. He possessed that state which 
the wise man wished for when he said, 
‘‘ Give me neither poverty nor riches ;” 
yet, while he was equally removed 
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from the sorrows and sufferings of 
want, and the temptations of affluence, 
he was precisely in that condition 
which, if he had been an idolent or a 
selfish man, would have enabled him to 
live for himself, and to go through life 
without any usual exertion. 

It often happens that poverty isa 
sort of spur, goading persons on to ac- 
tivity and usefulness, and many a man 
has had reason to bless God for a child- 
hood passed in poverty ; and it also 
sometimes happens, that where individ- 
uals are borne to great riches and large 
possessions, they feel the responsibility 
they are under to use the extensive in- 
fluence wealth gives them, for the ben- 
efit of their poorer fellow-creatures. 
But the man who has not poverty to 
teach him honest toil, or riches to be 
accountable for, is liable to the tempta- 
tion of loving his own ease, and living 
not for others, but for himself. How- 
ard, however, was always distinguished 
for his activity ; his first care on be- 
coming master of his time, was to en- 
deavour to repair the defects of his 
early education. With this view, and 
also to benefit his health, he determined 
to travel, and accordingly visited for a 
time both France and Italy, acquired 
the languages, and also commenced 
studying some of the easier branches of 
natural philosophy, and the theory of 
medicine. 

On his return to England, he showed 
no inclination to mingle in gay and 
fashionable circles, though his station 
in life and the accomplishments of for- 
eign travel would have rendered him a 
desirable acquisition to any circle. 
But the principles of piety, the love of 
study, and the desire for retirement 
were strong with him, and he took 
lodgings near the metropolis, at Stoke 
Newington, where, instead of the follies 
which are often exhibited in the con- 
duct of young men of independent for- 
tune, he spent both his money and 
time in a rational manner ; and above 
all, he showed the most marked decis- 








ion of character on the all-important 
subject of religion, by uniting himself 
with a Christian church, and strictly 
attending to his spiritual duties. Even 
at this early period of his life, his ex- 
tensive benevolence was a remarkable 
characteristic. The poor and need 
sought him out, and seldom sought in 
vain ; while his liberality to the insti- 
tutions connected with the place of 
worship he attended was most exten- 
sive. 

His health, however, had not been 
greatly benefited by traveling ; and his 
complaint being thought consumptive 
in its nature, his physicians kept him 
on a strict low diet, which some sup- 
pose laid the foundation of those habits 
of abstemiousness which so distinguish- 
ed him through life. It seems much 
more in conformity with the character 
of Howard to suppose that his perfect 
temperance in diet was the result of 
the convictions of his reason, and formed 
part of that settled plan which he laid 
down for his self-government. Such a 
man was far more likely, in all matters, 
to be under the dominion of high prin- 
ciples than of mere habit. 

Being often an invalid, he found, not- 
withstanding his wealth, that kindness 
and sympathy are not to be purchased 
with money. Thinking his landlady 
at Stoke Newington less kind than she 
ought to have been to an invalid, he 
removed to the house of a widow, Mrs. 
Sarah Loidoire, in the same neighbor- 
hood. He had not been long an in- 
mate here, when he was seized with a 
dangerous illness, during which he ex- 
perienced such unwearied attention 
from his new landlady, that on his re- 
covery, feeling deeply grateful for the 
kindness shown him, he made her an 
offer of marriage. The lady, with great 
good sense, remonstrated with him on 
his romantic generosity, alleging her 
age, which was twice that of Howard's, 
as a reason against their union. All 
remonstrances proved vain ; her grate- 
ful lodger, with more affection than 
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prudence, overruled every objection,and 
the marriage took place when he was 
in his twenty-fifth year. 

With his usual disinterestedness, he 
settled the whole of his wife’s little 
property upon her sister, not wishing 
to derive any advantage from this mar- 
riage, but that of the society of a sensi- 
ble, amiable, and pious woman. 

This union, which was productive of 
much happiness, was dissolved by death 
at the expiration of two short years ; 
and so much did the loss of his wife 
prey on the mind of Howard, that he 
was advised again to visit the conti- 
nent. He accordingly broke up his es- 
tablishment at Stoke Newington, and 
after reserving a few mementos, gave 
away his household furniture to his 
poorer neighbors. 

You have heard probably of the great 
sarthquake in Portugal, which hap- 
pened in November, 1756, by which a 
great part of the city of Lisbon and six 
thousand persons were destroyed in a 
few minutes. Mr. Howard had a 
strong desire to visit the scene of this 
awful calamity. Accoredingly, he em- 
barked on board a Lisbon packet, but 
the French and English being then at 
war, the vessel he sailed in was cap- 
tured by a French privateer, and the 
English passengers and sailors, instead 
of receiving respectful treatment as 
prisoners of war, were used worse than 
felons. They were carried to an old 
castle at Brest, and there lodged ina 
filthy dungeon, with only a little straw 
to protect them from the damp floor. 
After being kept forty hours without 
food, a- piece of meat was thrown into 
the den, as though they were wild 
beasts, and in this state of misery they 
were kept more thana week. From 
thence Howard was removed to Car- 
paix, where his gentle manners won the 
esteem and confidence of the jailor, who 
let him have the privilege of walking 
about the town, he having given his 
word that he would not attempt to es- 
cape. 

So much did the opinion of his in- 











tegrity increase, that he met with many 
acts of kindness during his imprison- 
ment, and was at length, after two 
month’s detention, allowed to depart 
for England, and try to get his own 
government to permit some French 
officer to be exchanged for him. The 
friends of Howard greeted him on his 
return to his native land with the ut- 
most joy, but he told them to suspend 
their transports until they saw the re- 
sult of his negotiation ; as it was not 
the custom of government to effect an 
exchange for any private individual, 
and he determined to keep his promise, 
and return to Fiance a prisoner, unless 
the exchange was effected, he was, how- 
ever, spared this trial of integrity, gov- 
ernment agreeing to the terms. Im- 
mediately on becoming once more a free 
man, he interested himself for those 
who were captured with him, and who 
yet languished in the prisons of France. 
His exertions were so strenuous and 
unceasing, that arrangements were 
made with the French Government, 
which ended in the restoration of the 
captives to their native land. 

It is very probable this acquaintance 
with the interior of a prison, and the 
sorrows of a captive, was the arrange- 
ment of an all-wise Providence, de- 
signed to lead the active mind and be- 
nevolent heart of Howard to think and 
feel for the condition of the prisoner, 
and to aim at mitigating his suffer- 
ings. 

This unfortunate attempt made him 
give up the idea of going abroad, and 
his recent loss having rendered New- 
ington distasteful to him, he determined 
to go to Cardington, and devote his 
time and attention to the improvement 
of an estate he had there. This was a 
wise step, as it furnished an agreeable 
occupation for his mind ; and, by bring- 
ing him into acquaintance with the 
laboring poor of the neighborhood, led 
him to take an interest in their im- 
provement and welfare. The poor of 
Cardington had indeed reason to bless 
the day that he settled among them. 
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The retirement of the country was 
favorable both to his health and intel- 
lectual pursuits. Some papers of his 
on the phenomena of the weather, the 
atmosphere, dc., were read before the 

oyal Society of London, and led to 
his being a member. 

Shortly after this honor was con- 
ferred on him, he became acquainted 
with Miss Henrietta Leeds, the daughter 
of Mr. Leeds, (serjeant-at-law,) a gen- 
tleman of fortune. This young lady 
united so many agreeable and amiable 
qualities to high intelligence and hum- 
ble piety, that Howard became a suitor 
for her hand, and a marriage according- 
ly took place. If human charms could 
satisfy a mind like Howard’s, he had 
now a companion calculated to make 
him completely happy. <A congenial- 
ity of sentiment and feeling appeared 
in all the actions of their lives. Mrs. 
Howard, though reared among luxuri- 
ous and fashionable people, was de- 
lighted to conform to her husband’s 
habits, and accordingly she adorned the 
retirement he loved, and the home he 
had chosen, with the utmost cheerful- 
ness of temper and simplicity of man- 
ners. All ostentatious show and gaudy 
apparel were avoided ; and neatness, 
order, and propriety were the rules of 
her pleasant dwelling. 

With such a helpmate in his plans 
of benevolence, it is not wonderful that 
Howard should enlarge his schemes for 
bettering the condition of the laboring 
poor. To aid them by sympathy, to 
incite them to industry, and to encour- 
age them with rewards, was a course as 
delightful as it was consistent ; and in 
a very short time the neighborhood, 
under the auspices of such patrons, im- 
proved greatly. Meanwhile the taste- 
ful enlargement of their house, and 
laying out their grounds, afforded agree- 
able and rational occupation. 

It was the home of affection and re- 
finement. The scene within and around 
the dwelling was a beautiful combina- 
tion of the charms of nature and art. 
For about three years their happiness 





—_—-——_ 


was greater than most people are priv- 
ileged to possess ; at the expiration of 
that time, an accession to their joy was 
anticipated in the prospect of becomin 
parents. But alas ! the father had hard- 
ly uttered his first blessing on the head 
of his infant son, when he was called 
to resign the wife who had been to him 
all that his heart could desire. 

I cannot describe his sorrow, and 
you could not comprehend it if I did. 
God, who saw fit to remove the com- 
forter of his life and the desire of his 
eyes from Howard, and to give him in 
her stead the charge of a little feeble 
infant ; doubtless that God did not 
leave him unsupported in his sorrow, 
but sustained and consoled him. No 
other comforter could have enabled him 
to bear up under such a weight of 
affliction. Still this great shock had a 
great effect on Howard’s health. He 
found it difficult to rouse himself from 
deep depression of spirits ; but at length 
the thought of his child roused him to 
a sense of his duties as a parent, and he 
determined to supply to the mother- 
less babe a double portion of care and 
affection. Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful than the records of his attention 
to the dawning mind of his child, who, 
in infancy and childhood, amply repaid 
the care bestowed, by exhibiting all the 
loveliness of a gentle temper, and the 
most perfect obedience. Notwithstand- 
ing this early exhibition of amiability, 
Howard was doomed to the bitterest 
of earthly sorrow, that of being a parent 
of an ungrateful child. This sweet early 
blossom kept not its first promise ; and 
yet no pains were spared either in train- 
ing or education. The great public 
duties which subsequently devolved on 
Howard never caused him to neglect 
his beloved child. When his infancy 
was over, and the time came for his re- 
moval to school, the utmost care was 


exercised in the selection of the estab-. 


lishment ; and wherever the anxious 
father happened to be wandering, he 
generally endeavored to spend the vaca- 
tion once a year in the society of his son. 
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Meanwhile, Howard’s health and 
spirits suffered so much from his be- 
reavement, that change of scene was 
recommended to him, and he again 
visited the continent. But fears that 
the interests of the poor at Cardington 
might suffer by his absence, made him 
so deeply anxious, that all his letters to 
his friends were filled with charges con- 
cerning them, and directions that the 
usual attention to their wants might be 
given. 

This tour was taken alone in 1770, 
and when in Naples, during the June 
of that year, Howard made, what in 
ancient times would have been very 
properly called, “a solemn covenant 
with God.” That is, he wrote down, 
while under the influence of a very se- 
rious feelings, a resolve “to devote 
himself and all that he possessed to the 
service of God,” and signed it as he 
would an agreement. We shall see 
how he kept that resolution. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


— MAFIA AGE 0 4400--—__—_ 


NOT KNOWING. 


I kNow not what will befall me, God 
hangs a mist o’er my eyes; 

And o’er each step of my onward path He 
makes new acenes to rise; 

And every joy He sends me comes as a 
sweet and glad surprise. 





I see not a step before me, as I tread the 
days of the year; 

But the Past is still in God’s keeping, the 
Future His mercy shall clear; 

And what looks dark in the distance may 
brighten as I draw near. 


For perhaps the dreaded Future has less 
bitter than [ think; 

The Lord may sweeten the water before 
I stoop to drink; 

Or, if Marah must be Marah, He will 
still stand beside its brink. 


It may be He has, waiting for the coming 
of my feet, 

Some gift of such rare blessings, some joy 
so strangely sweet, 








That my life can only tremble with the 
thanks I can’t repeat. 


O restful, blissful ignorance! ‘tis blessed 
not to know; 

[t keeps me quiet in the arms which will 
not let me go; 

It hushes my soul to rest on the bosom 
which loves me so. 


So I go on not knowing; I would not if [ 
might; 

I would rather walk in the dark with God 
than go alone in the light; 

I would rather walk with Him by faith 
than walk alone by sight. 


My heart shrinks back from trials which 
the Future may disclose; 

Yet I never had asorrow but what the 
dear Lord choose; 

So I send the coming tears back with the 
whispered words, ‘*‘ He knows.” 


AAA ———— 


JOSEPHINE. 


THE Palace ever seemed desolate 
when Napoleon was absent, and Jose- 
phine was always solicitous to accom- 
pany him upon his tours. Napoleon 
loved to gratify this wish, for he prized 
most highly the companionship of his 
only confidential friend. Upon one 
occasion, when he had promised to take 
the empress with him, circumstances 
arose demanding special speed, and he 
resolved to set out secretly without her. 
He ordered his carriage at one o'clock 
in the morning—an hour in which he 
supposed she would be most sound 
asleep. To his amazement, just as he 
had stepped inte his carriage, Jose- 
phine, in the dishabille of her night- 
dress, with some slight drapery thrown 
over her person, and without even 
stockings upon her feet, threw herself 
into his arms. Some noise had at the 
moment awoke her, she caught an in- 
timation of what was going on, and, 
without a moment's thought, sprang 
from her bed, threw over her a cloak, 
rushed down stairs, and burst into the 
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carriage. Napoleon fondly embraced 
her, rolled her up warmly in his own 
capacious traveling pelisse, gave orders 
for suitable attendants to follow with 
the wardrobe of the empress, and the 
horses, with lightning speed, darted 
from the court-yard. “T could 
sooner,” Napoleon would jocosely say, 
“transport the whole artillery of a divi- 
sion of my grand army, than the band- 
boxes of Josephine’s waiting-woman.” 

The visit which Josephine made with 
Napoleon to Spain gave her such an 
insight into the Spanish character, that 
she looked with much alarm upon his 
endeavor to place one of his brothers 
upon the Spanish throne. ‘ Napo- 
leon,” said she one day to her ladies, 
“is persuaded that he is to subjugate 
all the nations of the earth. He 
cherishes such a confidence in his star, 
that should he be abandoned to-mor- 
row by family and allies, a wanderer, a 
proscribed, he would support life, con- 
vinced that he should triumph over all 
obstacles, and accomplish his destiny 
by realizing his mighty designs. Hap- 
pily, we shall never have an opertunity 
of ascertaining whether I am right. 
But of this you may rest assured, Na- 
poleon is more courageous morally than 
physically. I know him better than 
any one else does. He believes him- 
self predestinated, and would support 
reverses with as much calmness as he 
manifests when confronting danger on 
the field of battle.” 

Little did Josephine imagine, when 
uttering these sentiments, that her 
proud husband, before whose name the 
world seemed to tremble, was to die in 
poverty and imprisonment on the most 
barren island of the ocean. 

The astounding energy of Napoleon 
was conspicuously displayed about this 
time in his Spanish campaign. He 
had placed Joseph on the throne of 
spain, and had filled the Peninsula 
with his armies. [he Spania «s had 
every where risen against him, and, 
guided by English councils, and in- 
spirited by the tremendous energy of 








English arms, they had driven Joseph 
from his capital, and massacred, by the 
rage of the mob, thousands of French 
residents who were dwelling in the 
Spanish cities, and were rapidly drivy- 
ing the French army over the Pyr- 
enees. Napoleon had but just a. 
turned from the treaty of Tilsit when 
he was informed of this discouraging 
state of affairs. 

He immediately, without a moment 
allowed for repose, set out for Spain. 
Josephine earnestly entreated. permis- 
sion to accompany the emperor. She 
assured him that she was fully aware 
of the difficulties, fatigue, and peril 
she must encounter, but that most 
cheerfully could she bear them all for 
the sake of beimg with him. She 
said that she should neither feel hun- 
ger nor cold, nor the need of repose, 
if she could but be by the side of her 
husband, and that all the privations of 
the camp would be happiness when 
shared with one who was all the world 
to her. Napoleon was deeply moved 
by this exhibition of her love, but, 
aware ot the incessant activity with 
which it would be necessary for him to 
drive by night and by day; he firmly 
but kindly denied her request. Jose- 
phine wept bitterly as they parted. 

One evening, early in November, 
1808, the glittering cavalcade of the 
emperor, at the full gallop, drove into 
the encampment of the retreating 
French at Vittoria. The arrival of an 
angel, commissioned from heaven to 
their aid, could not have inspired the 
soldiers with more enthusiasm. The 
heavens rang with the shouts of the 
mighty host, as they greeted their 
monarch with cries of “ Vive l’Empe- 
reur !” Not one moment was _ lost. 
Napoleon placed himself at the head of 
his concentrated army and turning them, 
now inspirited with the utmost con- 
fidence, against the foes before whom 
they had been retreating, with the re- 
sistlessness of an avalanche over- 
whelmed the Spanish forces. Wher- 
ever he appeared, resistance melted 
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away before him. In the pride of | peace, and, in alliance with Russia, 
achievements almost miraculous, he | Sweden, and England, was marching 
marched into Madrid, and there, in | their armies to invade the territory of 


the capital of Spain, re-established his 
fallen throne. But he tarried not 
there an hour for indulgence or repose. 
The solid columns of the English 
army, under Sir John Moore, were still 


in Spain. Napoleon urged his col- 
lected forces, with all the energy 


which hatred could inspire, upon his 
English foes, and the Britons, mangled 
and bleeding, were driven into their 
ships. The conqueror, feeling that he 
was indeed the man of destiny, looked 
for a moment complacently upon 
Spain, again in subjection at his feet, 
and then, with the speed of the whirl- 
wind, returned to Josephine at St.Cloud, 
having been absent but little more than 
two months. 

In the mean time, while Napoleon 
was far away with his army, upon the 
other side of the Pyrenees, Russia, 
Sweden and Austria thought it a favor- 
able moment to attack him in his rear. 
They brought no accusations against 
the emperor, they issued no proclama- 
tion of war, but secretly and treacher- 
ously conspired to march, with all the 
strength of their collected armies ,» up- 
ou the unsuspecting emperor. It was 
an alliance of the kings of Europe 
against Napoleon, because he sat upon 
the throne, not by hereditary descent, 
the only recognized divine right, but by 
the popular vote. The indign: ation of 
and 


the emperor, of every patriotic 
Frenchman, had been roused by the 
totally unjustifiable, but bold and 


honest avowal of England, that peace 
could only be obtained by the wresting 
of the crown from the brow of Napoleon, 
and replacing it upon the head of the 
rejected Bourbon. 

The emperor had been at St. 
but a short time, when, early one 
Spring morning, a courier came dash- 
ing into the court-yard of the palace at 
his utmost speed, bringing the intelli- 
gence to Napoleon that Austria had 
treacherously 

Nov. 5. 


Cloud 


violated the treaty of 








and happiness. 


France. The emperor, his eye flashing 
with indignation, hastily proceeded to 
the apartment of the empress with the 
papers communicating the intelligence 
in his hand. Josephine was asleep, 
having but just retired. He ap- 
proached her bed, and, awaking her 
from sound slumber, requested her to 
be ready in two hours to accompany 
him to Germany. ‘“ You have played 
the part of an empress,” said he play- 


fully, “long enough. You must now 
become again the wife of a genera). 


I leave immediately. 
pany me to Strasburg?’ This was short 
notice, but, with the utmost alacrity, 
she cbeyed the joyful summons. 

She was so accustomed to the sud- 
den movements of the emperor, that 
she was not often taken by surprise. 
Promptness was one of the most con- 
spicuous of her manifold virtues. “1 
have never,” she has been heard to say, 
“kept any one waiting for me half a 
minute, when to be punctual depended 
upon myself Punctuality is true 
politeness, especially in the great.” 

The emperor was in glowing 1 spirits. 
He had no doubt that he should be 
entirely victorious, and Josephine was 
made truly happy by that suavity and 
those kind attentions which he in this 
journey so signally displayed. Their 
route conducted them through some of 
the most beautiful and fertile < valleys of 
France. Every where around them 
they saw the indications of prosperity 
Napoleon was in the 
The most enthusiastic 


Will you accom- 


height of glory. 


acclamations of love and homage 
greeted the emperor and empress 
wherever the panting steeds which 
drew them rested for a moment. As 


they stopped for a new relay of horses 


in one of the little villages of Lor- 
raine, Josephine beheld a _ peasant 


woman kneeling upon the steps of the 
village church, with her countenance 
bathed in tears. The aspect of grief 
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ever touched the kind heart of the 
empress. She sent for the poor wo- 
man, and inquired into the cause of 
her grief. 

“My poor grandson, Joseph,” said 
she, “is included in the conscription, 
and, notwithstanding all my prayers, 
he must become a soldier. And more 
than this, his sister Julie was to have 
been married to Michael, a neighbor’s 
son, and now he refuses to marry her 
because Joseph is in the conscription. 
And should my son purchase a_ sub- 
stitute for poor Joseph, it would take 
all his money, and he would have no 
dowry to give Julie. And the dowry 
was to have been a hundred and twen- 
ty dollars.” 

“Take that,” said the emperor, pre- 
senting the woman. with a purse. 
“You will find enough who will be 
ready to supply Joseph’s place at that 
amount. I want soldiers, and, for that 
purpose, must encourage marriages.” 
Josephine was so much interested in 
the adventure, that, as soon as she 
arrived at Strasburg, she sent a valua- 
ble bridal present to Julie. The good 
woman’s prayers were answered. From 
Strasburg Josephine returned to Paris, 
while Napoleon pressed on to en- 
counter the combined armies of Aus- 
tria and Russia in the renowned cam- 
paign of Wagram. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 


A GENTLEMAN once being on a visit 
to a friend, the conversation turned on 
the great blessing of the deaf and dumb 
institutions, when the former expressed 
his incredulity as to those thus affected 
really understanding what they were 
taught. His friends proposed he should 
visit the institution, in order that he 
might have the opportunity of judging 
for himself. They accordingly went, 
and he was requested to write on the 








blackboard, which was hung up in the 
corner where the children were sitting, 
any questions he wished to propose. 
He took the chalk and wrote, “ Who 
made all things ?” 

One of the little boys wrote, “ In 
the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” 

He again wrote, ‘“ Why was it Jesus 
Christ came into the world ?” 

The answer given‘ ‘ God so loved 
the world that He gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” 

He took the chalk again and wrote, 
‘‘ How is it that I can both hear and 
speak, whilst you are deaf and dumb ?” 

The little fellow’s eyes filled with 
tears whilst he wrote underneath, 
“Even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in Thy sight.” 

This touching answer rebuked the 
unbelief of the gentleman, who retired, 


not only convinced, but deeply affect- 
ed. 
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THE PRINCE AND THE SERFS. 


Many years ago there was a little 
boy named Alexander. He was the 
son of Nicholas, the mighty Emperor of 
Russia. 

In his father’s empire there were 
many millions of poor people who were 
called serfs. These were kept in a state 
much resembling slavery, and were sold 
with the lands on which they lived. 
Many of them were poor and wretched ; 
some few were prosperous and wealthy ; 
but all were under the control of the 
lords on whose territories they dwelt. 

One day, Nicholas noticed that little 
Alexander looked very sad and thought- 
ful, and asked him what he was think- 
ing of. 

‘‘ Of the poor serfs,” replied the little 
boy ; ‘and, when I become emperor, I 
will emancipate them.” 

This reply startled the emperor and 
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his courtiers, for they were very much | The sea of Fortune doth not overflow; 


opposed to such plans for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poor. They 
asked little Alexander how he came to 
think of doing this, and what led him 
to feel so interested for the serfs. He 
replied, “‘ From reading the Scriptures 
and hearing them enforced, which teach 
that all men are brothers.” 

The emperor said very little to his 
boy on the subject, and it was hoped 
that the influences and opinions which 
prevailed in the royal court would 
gradually correct the boyish notions of 
the young prince ; but this expectation 
was vain. The early impressions of the 
little boy grew deeper and stronger, and 
when at last the great Nicholas died, 
and Alexander was placed upon his 
father’s throne, he called the wise 
statesmen of the land to his councils, 
and a plan of emancipation was formed, 
and the imperial decree went forth, 
which abolished serfdom thronghout all 
the Russian empire. 

It is inthis way that God works 
wonders by the powerof His Word. 
The great fact that God had “ made of 
one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on the face of the earth,” lodged 
like an incorruptible seed in the heart 
of the young prince, and growing with 
his growth, and strengthening with his 
strength, at last budded and blossomed, 
and brought forth the fruit of blessing 
for millions of the human race. 


TIMES GO BY TURNS. 


The lopped tree in time may grow again; 
Most naked plants renew both fruit and 
flower; 
The sorriest wight may find release from 
pain; 
The driest soil sucks in some moistening 
shower. 
goes by turns, and chances change 
by course, 
foul to fair, from better hap to 
worse. 





Time 


From 
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She draws her favors to the lowest ebb; 

Her tides have equal times to come and 
gO; 

Her loom doth 

coarsest web. 

No joy so great but runneth to an end, 


AT 


No hap so hard but may in time amend. 


weave the fine and 


Not always fall of leaf, not even spring; 
Nor endless night, nor yet eternal day; 

The saddest bird a season finds to sing; 
The roughest storm a calm may soon 


allay. 
Thus, with succeeding terms, God tem- 
pereth all; ° 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to 
fall. 
A chance may win what by mischance was 
lost; 
The net that holds no great, takes lit- 
tle fish; 
In some things all, in all things none, are 
crossed; 
Few all they need, but none have all 
they wish. 


Unmingled joys here to no man befall; 
Who least, hath some; who most, hath 
never all. 


AAA te 


Incidents in the Life of Isaac T. 
Hopper. 





BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


A COLORED man, who belonged to Col. 
Hopper, of Maryland, escaped with his 
wife and children, who were also slaves. 
He went to Philadelphia, and hired a 
small house in Green’s Court, where he 
1 ved several months before his master 
discovered his retreat. As soon as he 
obtained tidings of him, he went to Phil- 
adelphia, and applied to Richard Hunt, 
a Constable who was much employed as 
a slavehunter. Having procured a war- 
rant, they went together in search of the 
fugitives. It was about dusk, and the 
poor man just returned from daily toil, 
was sitting peacefully with his wife and 
children, when in rushed his old master, 
accompanied by the Constable. 

With extraerdinary presence of mind, 
the colored man sprang up, and throwing 
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his arms round his master’s neck, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O, my dear master, how glad 
[am to see you! I thought L should like 
to be free; but I hada great deal rather 
be a slave. I[ can’t get work,and we 
have almost starved. I would have re- 
turned home, but | was afraid you would 
sell me to the Georgia man. I beg your 
pardon a thousand times. If you will 
only forgfve me, | will go back with you, 
and never leave you again.” 

The master was very agreeably sur- 
prised by this reception, and readily 
promised forgiveness. He was about to 
dismiss the Constable, but the slave 
urged him sto stay a few minutes. ‘I 
have earned a little money to-day, for a 
rarity,” said he, ‘‘and I want to go out 
and buy something to drink, for I sup- 
pose old master must be tired.” He 
stepped out, and soon returned witha 
quantity of gin, with which he liberally 
supplied his guests. He knew full well 
that they were both men of intemperate 
habits, so he talked gaily about affairs in 
Maryland, making various inquiries con- 
cerning what hac happened since he left; 
and ever and anon he replenished their 
glasses with gin. It was not long before 
they were completely insensible to all 
that was going on around them. The 
colored man and his family then made 
speedy preparations for departure. While 
Colonel Hopper and the Constable lay in 
the profound stupor of intoxication, 
they were on the way to New Jersey, 
with all their household goods, where 
they found a safe place of refuge before 
the rising of the sun. 

When consciousness returned to the 
sleepers, they were astonished to tind 
themselves alone in the house; and as 
soon as they could rally their wits, they 
set off in search of the fugitives. After 
spending several days without finding 
any track of them, the master called 
upon isaac T. Hopper. He complained 
bitterly of his servant’s ingratitude in 
absconding from him, and of the trick he 
had played to deceive him. He said he 
and his family had always been extreme- 
ly comfortable in Maryland, and il was a 
great piece of folly in them to have quit- 
ted such a happy condition. He con- 
cluded by asking for assistance in tracing 
them; promising to treat them as kindly 
as if they were hisown children, if they 
would return to him. 


Friend Hopper replied, ‘‘ If the man 





were as happy with thee as thou hast rep- 
resented, he will doubtless return volun- 
tarily, and my assistance will be quite 
unnecessary. Ido not justify falsehood 
and deception; but I am by no means 
surprised at them in one who has always 
been a slave, and had before him the ex- 
ample of slaveholders. Why thou 
shouldst accuse him of ingratitude, is 
more than [can comprehend. It seems 
to me that he owes thee nothing. On the 
contrary, | should suppose that thou wert 
indebted to him; for I understand that 
he has served thee more than thirty years 
without wages. So far from helping thee 
to hunt the poor fugitives, I will, with 
all my heart, do my utmost to keep them 
out of thy grasp.” 

‘* Have you seen my man?” inquired 
the slaveholder. 

‘* He came to me when he left his own 
house in Green’s Court,” replied Friend 
Hopper, ‘‘ and [ gave him such advice on 
that occasion, as | thought proper. Thou 
art the first slaveholder | ever met with 
bearing my name. Perhaps thou hast as- 
sumed it, as a means of gaining the con- 
fidence of colored people, to aid thee in 
recapturing the objects of thy avarice.” 

The Colonel replied that tt was really 
his name, and departed without having 
gained much satisfaction from the inter- 
view. He remained in Philadelphia a 
week or ten days, where he was seized 
with mania a potu. He was carried home 
in a straight jacket, where he soon after 
died. 

A few months after these transactions, 
the slave called to see Friend Hopper; he 
laughed till he could hardly stand, while 
he described the method he had taken to 
elude his old master, and the comical 
scene that followed with him and the 
Constable. ‘‘I knew his weak side,” 
said he, ‘‘ I know where to touch him.” 

Friend Hopper inquired whether he 
was not aware that it was wrong to tell 
falsehoods, and to get men drunk. 

‘*T suppose it was wrong,” he replied, 
‘** But liberty is sweet, and none of us 
know what we would do to secure it till 
we are tried.” 

He afterward returned to Philadelphia, 
where he supported his family comfort- 
ably, and remained unmolested. 


WWW te 


‘* GODLINESS with contentment is great 
gain.” 
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Monthly Record of Current Events. 


THERE are several rather peculiar 
features about the existing strike in 
Germany, in which half a _ million 
workingmen have joined, The strike 
was thoroughly arranged before any 
operative quitted work. There were 
no balks and no false starts. The 
movement owed its origin to no special 
grievances, but is merely a strike on 
principle, designed to secure some alter- 
ations in the system of work and 
wages. The whole thing was managed 
with true German deliberation, and 
passion has had very little to do with 
it. But the most curious thing about 
the whole affair is the adroitness with 
which Prince Bismarck has converted 
a possible revolution into a pillar of 
the Empire. The International So- 
ciety clearly wished to make the strike 
a political one, and for atime it was 
feared that a collision between the au- 
thority of the Government and the 
obstinacy of the workingmen could not 
be prevented. But Bismarck has re- 
fused to interfere with the strikers, 
and whatever the Government has 
done in the matter has been done in 
the interest of the operatives as 
against the employers. The latest 
advices from Berlin are to the effect 
that in addition to the proposed legisla- 
tion of which he spoke last week, pro- 
viding for a distribution of excessive 
profits, the Government will adopt, in 
its own work-shops, the hours of labor 
and the rates of pay demanded by the 
strikers, and thus force other employers 
to do the same. As a result of this 
wily policy, the workingmen, instead 
of trying to overturn the Government, 
as the fanatical Internationals hoped, 
have become stanch supporters of the 
Emperor and his Prime Minister. 

AN occurrence over which the peo- 
ple of Gloucester, Mass., have recently 
been so jubilant, may yet prove a most 
unfortunate one. Just as we are be- 
ginning to see our way clear to an awl- 
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cable adjustment of all our difficulties 
with Great Britain, the captain and 
crew of the fishing schooner Horton 
have complicated matters by cutting 
that vessel out of a Canadian port, 
where she was held for alleged viola- 
tions of the fishery laws. The act was 
one of great daring, and, so far as it 
reflects the courage of our mariners, we 
may justly feel proud of its accom- 
plishment. But the cutting out was 
an illegal affair and a violation of in- 
ternational comity. The schooner hav- 
ing been seized, whether rightfully or 
otherwise, was in the custody of the 
Dominion authorities, and the owners 
should have looked to the courts for 
redress. As it is, the return of the 
schooner will probably be demanded, 
and if so, our government will have no 
choice but to give her up, and the hu- 
miliation of such a surrender will more 
than counterbalance the pride felt by 
the people of Gloucester in the prowess 
of their townsman, the captain. 

WHEN three Fenian generals, in full 
uniform, look across Niagara river di- 
rectly into Canada, the sight is an ap- 
palling one ; and whenever such a thing 
happens we naturally expect our Do- 
minion friends to exhibit signs of ner- 


vousness. But the French are outdo- 
ing all this. Some monger of sensa- 
tional news items has predicted a 


descent by the Man of Sedan on the 
French coast, and straightway all 
France is inagitation. Troops are hur- 
ried to strategic points, coast guards 
are warned to extra vigilance, and 
everything else which is calculated to 
show how much Imperialism is feared 
in France, is done at once. Meantime 
Louis Napoleon is at Chiselhurst, with 
no retainers but his servants, and no 
particularly warm friends that anybody 
knows of,and the nervousness of the 
Versailles authorities appears utterly 
uncalled for, unless M. Thiers feels a 
weakness of which the outside world is 
unadvised. Some of the acts of the 
existing French government would seem 
to indicate a consciousness that the Ex- 
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ecutive and Assembly are not altogether 
acceptable to the people, and this ner- 
vous fear of defunct Bonapartism may 
be based upon a conviction that the ex- 
Emperor has more friends in France 
than the anomalous government now 
holding the reins would like to ac- 
knowledge. ‘To the outside world the 
old man at Chiselhurst seems of very 
small account indeed. 

So HOSTILE are the people of Va- 
lence to Bonapartism that they were 
disposed to mob Prince Napoleon as he 
passed by rail through their town re- 
cently. Now, Bonapartism is a good 
thing to hate, and we should think bet- 
ter of these Valence people for hating 
it if we could have any reasonable as- 
surance that they really have felt any 
such sentiment for five consecutive 
minutes. But it can not be forgotten 
that many of these people, whose hos- 
tility to Bonapartism manifests itself 
in a disposition to violate the personal 
liberty of one of the tamest of Bona- 
partes, voted heartily for the plebiscite 
not many months ago; and it is by no 
means certain, were Napoleon to regain 
the imperial throne, that they would 
not do it again. A thoughtful French- 
man once said that it was beyond the 
power of man to frame a government 
which would be acceptable to a ma- 
jority of the French people, and it 
really begins to look as if it would be 
equally impossible to frame one which 
will be acceptable to any single French- 
man for twelve months together. 

In ordering the expulsion of six ca- 
det midshipmen from the Naval Acad- 
emy, for indulging in the particularly 
silly amusement of “ hazing” newly 
arrived students, Secretary Robeson 
has very forcibly reminded the light- 
headed boys at Annapolis that they are 
pensioners upon the bounty of the gov- 
ernment, wherefore a decent respect for 
the authority of the department is par- 
ticularly becoming to them. The re- 
minder is a timely one, and may possi- 
bly be heeded by some of the young 
men, but the Secretary’s persistence in 
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inflicting adequate punishment upon 
such offenders will be even more whole- 
some and effective in conserving disci- 
pline. So much conceited stupidity 
manages to get itself graduated from 
both our national training-schools, that 
the service will be greatly benefitted 
by the expulsion of young men who 
have not wit enough to invent some 
more rational amusement than that of 
“ hazing,” and the officers of the Nay 
doubtless feel relieved to know that six 
more brainless ones are forever estop- 
ped from claiming comradeship with 
them. 

Tue students of Harvard College 
have a queer idea of fun, and their 
efforts to produce it are singularly 
idiotic as well as decidedly wicked. 
With an ambition to be original, and 
without any great stock of originality 
on which to draw, they have abandoned 
all the old stereotyped college pranks 
and taken to the amusement of blow- 
ing up buildings in which unsuspecting 
people are sleeping. Their exploits in 
this direction last year were more 
destructive than brilliant, and their at- 
tempt recently made to blow up the 
New Holyoke House with nitro- 
glycerine, has resulted in the arrest of 
a hopeful under-graduate by the name 
of Browne, who on his own confes- 
sion, has been held in the sum of 
$1,000 to answer a criminal charge. 
He may fall behind in the classics dur- 
ing his probable term in the peniten- 
tiary, but he will at any rate learn a 
lesson quite as wholesome as any pro- 
vided for in the college curriculum. 

A NARROW-GAUGE railroad has been 
put in successful operation in Colorado, 
and we shall now have an opportunity 
to test by practical experiment the 
merits of the system about which so 
much has been written and said. It is 
claimed that narrow-gauge roads can be 
operated with safety over very sharp 
curves, and that for this and other rea- 
sons their cost is much less than that 
of wider tracks. If they shall prove 
to be as successful as has been predict- 
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ed, the resources of our western states 
will be developed much more rapidly 
than they could otherwise have been, 
and we will have to thank the narrow- 
gauge for much of the rapidity of our 
future national growth. 

THE conviction of the Mormon EI- 
der Hawkins is an earnest of what the 
courts in Salt Lake City can do toward 
the overthrow of the heirarchy. Haw- 
kins was tried under a territorial law, 
passed by a Mormon Legislature ; his 
defense put the question of how far a 
man may be justified, by peculiar re- 
ligious tenets, in doing acts otherwise 
unlawful, fairly at issue, and the de- 
cision in this case puts every Mormon 
at the mercy of his first wife, whose 
abandonment for later favorites will in 
most cases be the strongest possible in- 
ducement to prosecute. The Ameri- 
can people believe heartily in the ut- 
most toleration of religious belief, but 
when men commit crimes in the name 
of their religion, even American sen- 
timentality fails occasion for longer in- 
dulgence. The Thug may believe sin- 
cerely in his license to do murder with 
the sacred handkerchief, and in like 
manner the Mormon may quiet his 
conscience with the dicta of Brigham 
Young; but both are criminals, and it 
is clearly the duty of all good govern- 
ments to bring them to punishment. 

THoseE who hoped that the LEpis- 
copal Convention in session at Balti- 
more would take measures to secure 
uniformity of ritual throughout the 
United States are likely to be dis- 
appointed. Three years ago a commit- 
tee was appointed to consider the sub- 
ject, and to report at the present ses- 
sion. This committee reported in 
favor of the service as it is in the 
Prayer-Book. A conference committee 
was appointed to consider the terms of 
this report, and the result is a recom- 
mendation that the matter be left in 
each dioces to the Bishop’s determina- 
tion, together with the statement that 
the ritual of the Episcopal Church in- 
cludes all the old canons of the 














English Church, which have not been 
formerly repealed in this country. 
Should the final action of the Conven- 
tion reflect the views taken in this re- 
port, the services in High and Low 
Church dioceses will be singularly un- 
like each other in many respects. 

Our eastern newspapers are very 
apt to blunder about western iatters. 
Some of them are just now talking of 
the great prairie fires in Michigan. 
Most of the prairies in Michigan, es- 
pecially in the burnt district, are cov- 
ered with grass from thirty to a hun- 
dred feet high, and some of the stalks 
are three feet in diameter and very 
deciduous. And the leading daily pa- 
pers talk of the capture of Fort Garry 
by the half dozen Fenians. Fort 
Garry is seventy miles from the line 
established by Major Long, and a 
strong fort in the midst of the settle- 
ment, garrisoned, aud occupied by 
stores and residences of Bay Company 
employees. The fort captured was fort 
Pembina, two miles north of the line 

1 mere trading pest. 
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THe Miscettany.—We are happy 
to state that several of our subscribers 
have commenced sending in new patrons 
for 1872. We hope others will take hold 
with awil'. We will allow any one of 
our subscribers forty cents on each new 
subscriber for 1872. If you get ten or 
more we will allow fifty cents on each. 
If you prefer to take them in clubs at 
one dollar each, we will allow twenty 
cents on each, and twenty-five cents if 
ten or more are obtained. We make this 
most liberal offer to all, for the purpose 
of a great circulation for 1872. All who 
subscribe for 1872 before the 20th of 
December, will receive two of this year’s 
numbers asa gift. All new subscribers 
after the 20th of December and before 
the 15th of January, will receive one 
number asa gift. 

The January number will contain a 
splendid picture of Adrian College. Let 
there bea grand rally for the MIscELLANY. 
We are pleased that subscribers who owe 
us are beginning to cheer us by sending 
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in the pay. Let others follow. Wehope 
all whose time of subscription expires in 
December, will continue to take it an- 
other year. We are much obliged for 
your past help in this good cause. Those 
who feel that they must discontinue will 
please give us notice before 1872 ; but we 
desire much your patronage continued. 

The MisceLLANy will be furnished for 
one dollar to any one who may wish to 
send it as a gift to friends. Any person 
of limited means may receive the Mis- 
CELLANY for one dollar ayear. It will 
be furnished to Sabbath Schools at one 
dollar. Any one sending us one new 
subscriber and two dollars shall be cred- 
ited with pay on his own subscription one 
year. Any one sending us five new sub- 
scribers and five doliars, shall receive his 
own free one year. Small sums of not 
over five dollars, may be sent in a letter 
by mail. 


THE MISCELLANY. 


[From President Mahan. | 


“ T regard WELLMAN’sS MISCELLANY 
as one of our best monthlies for indi- 
vidual and family reading. The editor 
has a very happy faculty in furnishing 
reading matter which unites two very 
important characteristics, interest and 
instruction.” 

[From Rachel Bainbridge, Ridgeville, 
Ohio. | 

“TI prize the MiscELLANY more high- 
ly than any Magazine I know of ; it 
contains some rich food for thought.” 
[From William. Dougherty, Berrien 

Springs. | 

“‘T have read the MiscELLANY with 
my wife, before she died, with great 
interest, and have found quch satisfac- 
tion in its. perusal. Mae the Lord 
bless you in your labors. I wish you 
to continue it until I say stop.” 


[From the Raisin (Tecumseh) Record. | 
“ Every article possesses some real 
merit of its own, and nothing objec- 








tionable to the most fastidious can be 
found in its columns.” 


[From Rev. Joel Martin. | 


“T regard the MIscELLANY, on the 
whole, the best magazine I ever read,” 


[From M. E. P. Otto, Orland, Ind. } 

“Your magazine is, to my lonely 
hours, like an oasis in the desert to the 
weary traveler. [ should be very 
sorry to be deprived of it.” : 
|From J. M. Fitch, Corunna, Mich. | 


‘*T find the MisceLuany full of val- 
uable knowledge and pure religious 
thought. It is worthy of the patron- 


age of every Christian man and woman 
in the land.” 


{From Rev. John M. Arnold, Detroit. | 
“Tt is a first-class magazine.” 
[From The Adrian Times. ] 


“The literary contents are excel- 
lent.” 


[From the Kalamazoo Torch Light.] 


*WELLMAN’S MISCELLANY, with its 
‘Live Thoughts from the Best Think- 
ers,’ lies before us, a welcome Michigan 
magazine, comparing favorably with 
any eastern contemporary of equal 
cost.” 


| From Rev. Dr. White, of New Haven, 
Conn. | 

“T like the looks of the MisceLuany. 
It isa magazine worth reading care- 
fully. It is cheap, too cheap, in price, 
but valuable in contents. It ought to 
have a wide circulation. It will meet 
a demand of the times in all sections of 
the country. 


[From The Tuscola Pioneer. | 


‘© WELLMAN’S MisceLLaAny.—We feel 
highly pleased with the character of 
the work. Mr. Wellman is well-known 
asa gentleman of high literary taste, 
and aims to make his valuable monthly 
a medium of sound, elevated and Chris- 
tian literature. Those who prefer pure 
milk to froth, and high-toned literature 
to sickly sentimentalism, can scarcely 
fail to be interested in this work.” 


